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THE  ICEMAN  COMETH  AND  THE  WILD  DUCK 

SVERRE  ArESTAD 
U niversity  of  Washington 

WHEN  Ibsen  established  the  tragedy  of  common  humanity, 
he  laid  the  basis  for  a  dramatic  form  and  a  dramatic 
technique  that  was  strengthened  by  Strindberg  and  extended 
by  O’Neill.  O’Neill  has  long  acknowledged  his  indebtedness  to 
both  Ibsen  and  Strindberg,  the  giants  of  the  nineteenth-century 
drama.  He  has  stated,  for  example,  that  in  the  period  of  his  pro¬ 
longed  illness  he  read  all  the  available  plays  of  these  two  dra¬ 
matists.  In  any  event,  the  basic  idea  of  O’Neill’s  The  Iceman 
Cometh  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  Ibsen’s  The  Wild  Duck. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper  to  study  the  similarities 
between  these  two  plays  in  regard  to  the  basic  idea  and  its 
implementation,  and  to  determine  whether  a  leading  dramatist 
of  our  own  day  believes  that  humanity  has  progressed  in  the 
half-century  since  his  illustrious  predecessor  posed  to  his  fellow 
men  the  question  of  intellectual  emancipation. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that,  although  theme,  purpose, 
implementation,  and  conclusion  are  either  similar  or  identical 
in  both  plays,  Ibsen  had  an  immediate  purpose  in  writing  The 
Wild  Duck  which  O’Neill  does  not  share  with  him  in  The  Iceman 
Cometh.  Ibsen  satirized  himself  through  Gregers  Werle  for  hav¬ 
ing  been  a  meddler  in  human  lives,  and  after  The  Wild  Duck  he 
was  more  dispassionately  interested  in  the  study  of  human 
character  and  less  didactically  concerned  with  ordering  people’s 
lives — the  ethical  imperative  of  the  absolutist  had  first  been 
compromised  and  then  exchanged  for  the  more  moderate 
philosophy  of  the  relativist.  This  matter  does  not  pertain  to 
O’Neill,  for  he  has  never  written  reform  plays  in  the  sense  that 
Ibsen  did  in  his  early  social  dramas,  unless  All  God's  Chillun  Got 
Wings  might  fall  into  that  classification. 
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The  Iceman  Cometh  and  The  Wild  Duck  deal  with  the  theme 
that  man  cannot  live  without  illusions.  The  implementation  of 
the  theme  in  the  former  differs  in  two  particulars  from  that  in 
the  latter:  the  number  of  subjects  used,  and  the  motivation  of 
the  reformers.  Ibsen  employs  but  a  single  subject  to  test  the 
validity  of  his  contention,  while  O’Neill  uses  more  than  a  dozen. 
Hate  dictates  Gregers’  actions  in  the  The  Wild  Duck,  while  fear 
and  egoism  motivate  Hickey  in  The  Iceman  Cometh.  In  spite  of 
their  different  motivations,  however,  Gregers  and  Hickey  have 
identical  purposes  and  achieve  identical  ends.  Moreover,  the 
conclusions  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  results  of  the  impact  of 
the  theme  upon  the  respective  characters  in  the  two  plays  are 
similar. 

I 

Before  he  began  the  composition  of  The  Wild  Duck,  Ibsen  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  his  contemporaries,  both  in  Norway 
and  abroad,  were  not  prepared  to  live  according  to  an  uncom¬ 
promising  ethical  ideal  based  on  intellectual  emancipation.  To 
test  the  validity  of  his  new  orientation,  he  subjected  Hjalmar 
Ekdal,  a  happy-go-lucky,  verbose,  fanciful,  but  not  imaginative, 
individual  to  an  exacting  experiment.  To  test  Ekdal  and,  inci¬ 
dentally,  to  chide  himself  for  his  former  indefensible  view  re¬ 
garding  the  perfectibility  of  man,  Ibsen  created  Gregers  Werle, 
at  one  and  the  same  time  the  perpetrator  of  the  experiment  and 
the  foil  of  the  author. 

Ekdal,  a  photographer  by  profession,  is  likable,  easily  per¬ 
suaded,  forgiving,  a  procrastinator,  a  dreamer  of  doing  great 
deeds  another  day,  whose  claim  to  achievement  therefore  re¬ 
mains  only  apparent.  He  is  surrounded  by  a  dutiful,  if  dull,  wife; 
a  daughter;  and  a  father  who  lives  in  the  garret  of  the  family 
flat  with  his  ducks  and  rabbits.  The  young  daughter,  Hedvig,  is 
losing  her  sight,  but  both  parents  take  a  resigned  attitude  toward 
that  matter,  Hedvig  keeps  her  thoughts  to  herself.  Old  Ekdal 
putters  about  in  the  garret,  and  if  he  thinks  about  anything  at 
all,  the  other  members  of  the  family  are  blissfully  unaware  of  it. 
In  short,  the  Ekdal  family  existence  seems  tolerable  to  the  casual 
visitor,  not  because  its  problems  have  been  met  resolutely  and 
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thereupon  resolved,  but  rather  because  sleeping  dogs  have  been 
permitted  to  rest  in  peace.  Thinking  is  unknown  in  the  Ekdal 
household,  for  Hjalmar,  unconsciously,  through  speculation  and 
fancy,  discourages  it. 

One  might  think  that  Ekdal’s  friend.  Dr.  Relling,  would 
have  introduced  Hjalmar  to  the  realities  of  life,  but  the  doctor 
spends  most  of  his  time  denying  the  virtue  of  thinking  too  con¬ 
clusively  about  life  and  even  resorts  to  alcohol  to  convince  him¬ 
self  that  man  would  be  better  off  if  his  mind  were  blotted  out, 
or  nearly  so. 

Unknown  to  the  photographer,  but  realized  by  his  wife 
Gina  and  by  Gregers  Werle,  Ekdal’s  marriage  is  based  upon  a 
lie.  The  lie,  or  irregularity,  in  the  marital  relationship  is  that 
Hjalmar  is  not  the  father  of  Hedvig.  Gregers  Werle’s  father,  in 
whose  house  Gina  had  been  a  servant  before  she  married  Hjal¬ 
mar,  was  the  child’s  father.  But  the  Ekdal  marriage  seemed  to  be 
a  happy  one,  for  Hjalmar  had  no  reason  for  unhappiness,  and 
Gina  was  reconciled  to  the  irregularity. 

Into  this  situation  enters  Gregers  Werle,  a  man  with  a  mis¬ 
sion  to  expose  falsehood  and  to  establish  truth  as  the  basis  of 
living.  It  is  well  to  recall  here  Gina’s  remarks  to  Hjalmar  about 
Gregers  and  Dr.  Relling’s  comments  on  Gregers: 

Gina;  You  shouldn’t  go  out  with  him,  Ekdal. 

Relling:  No,  don’t  you  do  it.  Stay  where  you  are. 

Hjalmar:  {Gets  his  hat  and  overcoat)  Oh,  nonsense!  When  a  friend  of  my  youth  feels 

impelled  to  open  his  mind  to  me  in  private — 

Relling:  But  devil  take  it — don’t  you  see  the  fellow’s  mad,  cracked,  demented! 

(Act  III) 

Hjalmar  leaves  with  Gregers,  and  his  eyes  are  opened  to 
the  truth.  When  Hjalmar  realizes  the  true  nature  of  his  mar¬ 
riage,  he  becomes  dejected;  he  even  prepares  to  leave  the  flat 
but  finally  compromises  by  deciding  to  move  into  the  spare  room. 
Hjalmar  obviously  is  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up  which  will 
make  it  unnecessary  for  him  to  act  according  to  reason  and  the 
dictates  of  conscience,  which,  of  course,  are  based  upon  absolute 
truth  as  understood  by  Gregers.  Hjalmar  is  never  forced  to  re¬ 
solve  his  dilemma,  for  Hedvig,  thinking  that  she  is  responsible 
for  all  the  unhappiness — Gregers  has  convinced  her — commits 
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suicide.  Hjalmar  now  directs  his  entire  attention  to  her  tragic 
death.  The  lie  in  his  marriage  has  been  erased,  and  he  makes  a 
great  stir  over  Hedvig’s  death,  for  this  attitude  affords  him  an 
escape  from  facing  the  truth. 

Thus  Hjalmar,  against  the  sage  advice  of  Dr.  Rolling,  sub¬ 
mitted  to  an  exp)eriment  in  truth  and  found  that  he  was  unable 
to  face  it.  He  subconsciously  responded  to  the  only  answer 
possible  for  him,  viz.,  that  his  happiness  was  based  upon  illusion. 
He  immediately  begins  to  delude  himself  into  accepting  illusion 
for  reality;  he  sinks  to  “the  bottom  of  the  sea,”  settles  in  the 
vegetative  ooze,  and  finds  life  on  the  lower  levels  quite  as  com¬ 
patible  as  it  previously  was.  The  only  difference  in  Hjalmar’s 
life  is  that  he  knows  now  where  he  is  situated.  The  conclusion 
seems  to  imply  that  man  cannot  face  the  absolute  and  live. 

II 

In  The  Iceman  Cometh,  O’Neill  has  performed  a  much  more 
difficult  task  than  has  Ibsen  in  The  Wild  Duck.  He  has  chosen  to 
portray  a  dozen  Ekdals,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  delineating  each 
one  with  amazing  clarity.  Each  one  has  a  fundamentally  different 
philosophy;  each  one  has  a  different  background;  each  one  has 
motivations,  broken  hopes,  and  dim  aspirations  which  remain 
clearly  impressed  upon  the  mind. 

In  spite  of  these  differences,  O’Neill’s  characters  have  im¬ 
portant  features  in  common.  They  are  misfits,  booze-hounds, 
has-beens,  who  have  found  a  haven  of  peace  in  Hope’s  flophouse 
and  saloon.  That  the  men  are  ragged,  lousy,  greasy-dirty,  and 
that  the  place  where  they  stay  is  a  grimy,  filthy  hole  is  nicely 
alleviated  in  that  all  of  them  just  simply  stay  drunk.  They  are 
all  determined  to  accomplish  something  some  day;  they  are  all 
procrastinators,  however,  and  the  deeds  that  remain  undone 
gnaw  less  upon  their  consciences  for  every  day  that  passes.  Each 
one  feels  that  he  has  a  redeeming  performance  left  within  his 
power,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  all  are  at  the  lowest  stage  of 
existence;  they  have  settled  on  “the  bottom  of  the  sea,”  away 
from  the  strife  and  the  turmoil  of  living.  Their  differences  are 
many  and  their  similarities  are  many;  they  represent  a  kind  of 
‘similarity  in  diversity.’ 
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Vast  'differences,  particularly  in  outward  modes  of  living, 
separate  O’Neill’s  characters  from  Ibsen’s  Ekdal.  However  poor, 
Ekdal  has  a  flat  and  a  family;  he  has  retained  some  connections 
with  his  surroundings,  to  the  extent,  in  fact,  of  being  invited  to 
dinner  at  the  home  of  a  very  influential  citizen.  Most  of  O’Neill’s 
characters  claim  contact  of  a  kind  with  the  normal  world,  as  we 
think  of  it,  but  their  real  tie  is  through  Hickey,  the  salesman, 
who  brings  the  world  to  them  on  his  annual  visit  to  Hope’s  flop- 
house. 

As  Gregers  entered  the  Ekdal  household,  so  Hickey,  a  friend 
of  everyone  at  Hope’s,  brought,  on  one  of  his  annual  visits,  a 
message  to  the  characters  in  The  Iceman  Cometh  which  was  to 
solve  all  of  their  problems  and  make  of  them  happy  and  self- 
respecting  individuals,  for  they  would  face  reality,  shed  illusion, 
and  live  according  to  the  truth.  Hickey  is  equally  as  persistent 
as  Gregers,  and  the  subjects  upon  whom  the  trial  falls  react  much 
in  the  same  way  as  Ekdal.  They  resent,  to  begin  with,  the  impli¬ 
cation  that  there  is  anything  wrong  with  their  way  of  living, 
but  out  of  respect  for  Hickey  perhaps  as  much  as  for  any  other 
reason  they  accept  the  challenge  he  urges  upon  them. 

Hickey  finds  his  task  as  difficult  with  each  of  the  characters 
as  Gregers  did  with  Ekdal,  but  Hickey’s  subjects  discuss  the 
problem  among  themselves,  compare  notes  on  what  he  has  told 
each  in  private,  and  thus,  by  playing  one  off  against  the  other,  he 
succeeds  in  gaining  the  consent  of  everyone  to  submit  to  the 
experiment.  As  in  The  Wild  Duck,  there  is  a  feeling  of  pathetic 
futility  when  each  one  prepares  to  meet  his  obligation  as  Hickey 
has  defined  it.  The  conversion  of  each  is  thorough  and  complete. 
The  responsibility  is  clearly  defined.  There  is  first  the  problem  of 
sobering  up.  The  grim  shadow  of  reality  terrifies  them,  and  some 
of  them  make  a  frantic  attempt  to  find  a  way  of  escape,  exactly 
as  Hjalmar  did;  others  simply  hope  that  something  will  turn  up 
to  take  off  the  pressure. 

The  stroke  of  genius  by  which  O’Neill  frees  the  characters  in 
The  Iceman  Cometh  from  the  fearful  obligation  of  accepting  the 
truth  creates  perhaps  even  more  dramatic  intensity  than  does 
Ibsen’s  solution  in  The  Wild  Duck.  Hickey’s  plea  of  insanity 
certainly  heightens  the  conclusion  of  O’Neill’s  play.  Hickey  does 
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not  plead  insanity  for  having  killed  his  wife,  but  rather  for  what 
he  purportedly  said  to  the  corpse  after  he  had  committed  the 
murder.  He  said:  “Well,  you  know  what  you  can  do  with  your 
pipe  dream  now,  you  damned  bitch!”  (Act  IV,  p.  241)  When  the 
plainclothesmen  have  Hickey  in  custody,  he  pleads  with  the 
crowd  that  he  must  have  been  insane  to  say  that  about  his  wife. 
Hope  comprehends,  and  gradually  the  others  do  too.  Beginning 
ponderously,  the  sluggish  alcoholics  gradually  rise  to  the  defense 
of  Hickey  and  finally  reverse  their  attitude  toward  him.  Before 
the  play  ends,  the  reader  receives  assurance  that  everyone  in 
Hop>e’s  flophouse  knows  that  Hickey  was  insane  when  he  mur¬ 
dered  his  wife  and  when  he  tried  to  convert  them;  and  now  that 
they  have  found  relief  from  the  pressure  of  truth  upon  them, 
they  return  to  their  former  lethargy:  whiskey  again  has  the  de¬ 
sired  effect  upon  them,  and  the  sweet  numbness  of  not-living 
gradually  creeps  into  their  minds  and  takes  complete  possession 
of  them.  Hope’s  roomers,  like  Ekdal,  have  returned  to  peace  at 
“the  bottom  of  the  sea.” 

The  only  persons  in  The  Iceman  Cometh  who  accept  truth  are 
Hickey  and  Parritt.  Hickey  will  be  tried  for  murder,  so  his  life 
will  be  sacrificed  to  his  inability  to  accept  truth;  Parritt  commits 
suicide.  Hickey  resolutely  seeks  his  end;  Parritt,  however,  seems 
more  akin  to  Hedvig  in  The  Wild  Duck,  for  both  of  them  come  to 
their  end  through  impulse.  But  Hedvig  acted  from  love,  while 
Parritt  acted  from  hate. 

Ill 

Though  there  is  an  identity  of  ultimate  purpose  in  Gregers’ 
and  Hickey’s  reforms,  there  is  a  noticeable  difference  in  the 
motivation  of  the  two  meddlers.  Gregers,  a  sybarite,  hates  un¬ 
truth  and  hypocrisy,  not  because  he  loves  truth  but  because  un¬ 
truth  and  hypocrisy  have  soured  him  on  life,  made  of  him  a  social 
misfit,  distorted  his  mind,  warjied  his  soul,  and  left  him  unde¬ 
veloped  emotionally.  So  he  has  determined  to  revenge  himself  on 
life.  Hickey,  on  the  other  hand,  a  lovable,  apparently  normal 
extrovert,  assures  his  subjects  that  his  sole  motivation  is  love. 
However,  Hickey’s  defense  for  murdering  his  wife  becomes  at 
times  so  impassioned  that  the  reader  becomes  suspicious  that  his 
real  motive  may  actually  be  revenge. 
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In  spite  of  his  repeated  profession  that  he  wants  his  fellow 
men  to  achieve  happiness  as  he  has  achieved  it,  Hickey  indicates 
that  he  wants  them  to  share  his  misery  with  him.  All  his  married 
life  he  has  tried  to  escape  from  the  gnawing  consciousness  of 
guilt  that  has  resulted  from  his  repeated  confessions  to  his  wife 
and  her  constant  readiness  to  forgive  him,  Hickey  has  never 
been  able  to  reconcile  the  universal  guilt  that  arises  out  of  a 
conflict  between  what  man  thinks  he  ought  to  be  and  what  he  is. 
He  has  tried  to  escape  from  reality — the  reality  of  guilt  read¬ 
ily  forgiven,  which  would  be  the  most  difficult  to  bear;  he  has 
tried  to  find  solace  at  “the  bottom  of  the  sea,”  but,  unlike  the 
others,  he  has  failed.  Hickey  is  envious  of  his  fellow  beings  because 
he  is  unable  to  share  with  them  the  illusion  of  life,  which  he 
believes  is  the  source  of  happiness.  Hickey,  like  Gregers,  is 
hypocritical  when  he  preaches  the  new-found  means  of  happiness 
to  his  friends  at  Hope’s.  His  life  is  tragic  because  he  realizes  the 
deception  of  living  according  to  illusions,  and  if  he  is  destined 
to  know  truth  and  not  be  able  to  escape  from  it,  then  others  shall 
share  his  misery  with  him.  Hickey’s  motive  thus,  like  Gregers’, 
actually  rests  upon  a  desire  for  revenge  on  life,  his  feigned  love- 
motive  notwithstanding. 

IV 

There  is  no  direct  reference  to  The  Wild  Duck  in  The  Iceman 
Cometh,  but  the  central  ideas  and  the  impacts  upon  the  respec¬ 
tive  characters  by  the  two  reformers  are  so  much  alike  that  an 
affinity  between  the  two  plays  is  unquestionable.  Moreover,  the 
symbolism  of  The  Iceman  Cometh  corresponds  to  that  used  by 
Ibsen  in  The  Wild  Duck.  To  Ibsen  “the  bottom  of  the  sea”  is 
the  haven  of  refuge  for  a  wounded  wild  duck,  but,  by  implica¬ 
tion,  becomes  the  haven  likewise  for  sensitive,  injured,  timid 
souls  who  dare  not  face  reality,  life,  and  truth.  Although  he  never 
refers  to  a  wild  duck  (actually  the  wild  duck  is  an  unimportant 
part  of  the  symbolism  even  of  Ibsen’s  play),  O’Neill  employs  the 
symbolism  of  “the  bottom  of  the  sea”  exactly  as  Ibsen  did. 

“The  bottom  of  the  sea”  occurs  several  times  in  The  Iceman 
Cometh.  Hickey  expounds: 

No,  boys  and  girls,  I’ve  never  known  what  real  peace  was  until  now.  It’s  a  grand 
feeling,  like  when  you’re  sick  and  suffering  like  hell  and  the  Doc  gives  you  a  shot 
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in  the  arm,  and  the  pain  goes,  and  you  drift  off.  {His  eyes  close)  You  can  let  go  of 
yourself  at  last.  Let  yourself  sink  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Rest  in  peace. 
There’s  no  farther  you  have  to  go.  Not  a  single  damned  hope  or  dream  left  to 
nag  you.  You’ll  all  know  what  I  mean  after  you  ....  (Act  I,  pp.  85-86) 

A  second  instance  occurs  in  Act  II.  Parritt  voices  his  displeas¬ 
ure  with  Hickey,  and  he  quotes  a  statement  that  the  latter  had 
made  to  him  in  an  off-stage  conversation: 

Why,  just  now  he  pats  me  on  the  shoulder,  like  he  was  sympathizing  with  me, 
and  says,  “I  know  how  it  is.  Son,  but  you  can’t  hide  from  yourself,  not  even  here 
on  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  You’ve  got  to  face  the  truth  and  then  do  what  must  be 
done  for  your  own  peace  and  the  happiness  of  all  concerned.”  What  did  he  mean 
by  that,  Larry?  (Act  II,  p.  123) 

In  both  plays  “the  bottom  of  the  sea”  has  a  double  meaning, 
although  only  the  two  reformers,  Gregers  and  Hickey,  realize  it. 
The  two  quotations  above  clearly  express  this  double  meaning 
in  The  Iceman  Cometh.  In  The  Wild  Duck  Gregers  thinks  Hjalmar 
is  at  “the  bottom  of  the  sea,”  for  he  refers  to  himself  as  a  dog,  a 
good  retriever,  whose  mission  in  life  it  is  to  go  down  and  pull 
Hjalmar  up.  Hjalmar,  however,  does  not  accept  Gregers’  view. 
Although  the  subjects  in  neither  play  realize  that  they  are  at 
“the  bottom  of  the  sea,”  there  is  a  difference  between  them. 
Ibsen’s  characters  are  not  aware  that  they  are  outcast;  O’Neill’s 
characters  are,  and  they  have  built  up  a  defense  against  it. 

There  are  other  striking  similarities  between  the  two  plays. 
O’Neill’s  characters  have  accepted  their  view  of  life  with  the  aid 
of  “rotten  whiskey.”  Hjalmar  Ekdal  achieves  his  world  of  illu¬ 
sion  by  the  sole  means  of  his  fantasy.  However,  old  Ekdal  drinks 
as  much  as  he  can  afford,  Molvik  is  an  atrabilious  dipsomaniac, 
and  Dr.  Rolling  drinks  enough  to  retain  his  sanity.  Inebriation 
thus  becomes  a  major  aid  to  illusion  in  both  plays.  There  is, 
however,  a  difference  between  Dr.  Rolling  and  O’Neill’s  “Jimmy- 
Tomorrows,”  for  even  with  whiskey,  Ibsen’s  doctor  never 
accepts  the  world  of  illusion  as  reality  for  himself. 

Dr.  Rolling  calls  to  mind  Mosher’s  doctor  in  The  Iceman 
Cometh.  Although  there  is  no  doctor  among  the  characters  of 
O’Neill’s  play,  Mosher  refers  to  a  doctor  now  dead.  His  philoso¬ 
phy  corresponds  to  Dr.  Rolling’s,  and  through  Mosher  he  refutes 
the  argument  which  Hickey  so  fervently  presses,  exactly  as  Dr. 
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RelHng  opposes  Gregers’  views  of  life.  No  character  in  the  play 
quite  so  effectively  derides  life  itself  as  the  doctor  does,  through 
Mosher.  His  view  is  to  hold  as  many  illusions  as  necessary,  which 
is  precisely  the  view  of  Dr.  Rolling,  who  believed  that  life  is  but 
an  illusion  anyway.' 

V 

Ibsen,  who  had  been  teaching  absolute  truth  in  his  so-called 
problem  plays,  decided  that  humanity  could  not  live  without 
illusions.  So  he  compromised  with  his  ethical  absolute.  But  he 
remained  an  optimist.  Moreover,  he  never  ceased  to  hold  the 
mirror  up  to  nature,  and  even  in  his  infirmity  he  gasped  words  of 
rage  at  the  stupidity  of  humanity  because  it  did  not  want  to  be 
saved,  but  ought  to  be  and  would  be  some  day. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  O’Neill,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than 
sixty  years,  should  take  up  again  the  subject  that  Ibsen  discussed 
in  The  Wild  Duck,  but  it  is  not  strange  that  the  idea  should  be 
rejected  with  even  greater  finality  by  O’Neill  than  it  was  by  his 
predecessor.  The  reason  is  that  O’Neill  approaches  the  problem 
of  humanity’s  ability  or  willingness  to  accept  truth  as  the  basis 
of  life  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  p>essimist.  His  conclusion,  there¬ 
fore,  leads  inevitably  to  death  upon  the  acceptance  of  truth.* 

*  Mr.  Leonard  Gaynor,  in  an  article  on  The  Wild  Duck  and  The  Iceman 
Cometh  {New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Section  V,  March  2,  1947,  p.  3)  has  noted 
several  additional  similarities  between  the  two  plays  which  I  have  not  considered 
it  necessary  to  include  here.  ^Tiile  Mr.  Gaynor’s  view  that  Ibsen’s  play  may  be 
better  stage  material  than  O’Neill’s  seems  reasonable  enough  (O’Neill’s  play, 
after  all,  demands  of  the  theatergoer  six-and-one-half  hours,  with  time  out  for 
dinner),  his  contention  that  The  Iceman  Cometh  has  no  tragic  significance  appears 
to  me  to  result  from  a  misinterpretation.  Mr.  Gaynor  disparages  The  Iceman 
Cometh,  to  give  two  examples,  in  the  following  manner:  “But  in  ‘The  Iceman 
Cometh’  the  tragedy  is  sharply  limited  to  one  effect:  Harry  Hop>e’s  whiskey  has 
lost  its  kick.  Without  their  dreams,  O’Neill’s  people  can  no  longer  get  drunk — 
which  may  be  a  hell  of  sorts.’’  It  is  obviously  nonsense  that  O’Neill  should  thus 
be  branded  (in  the  words  of  Peacock)  “a  waster  of  his  own  time  and  a  robber  of 
that  of  others.’’UTien  Mr. Gaynor  further  states  that  “It  [O’Neill’s  playj  stakes 
its  claims  to  significance  only  on  the  original  Ibsenian  premise  about  the  necessity 
of  life-lies  or  pijje-dreams,”  he  perhaps  does  not  for  the  moment  recall  that  this 
“premise”  was  not  original  with  Ibsen  either. 

*  Further  confirmation  of  this  view  can  be  found  in  a  comparison  of  the  two 
doctors  in  the  respective  plays.  Dr.  Relling  only  wants  to  rid  humanity  of  the 
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The  symbolism  of  the  very  titles  of  the  two  plays  contains  this 
distinction  between  optimism  and  pessimism:  the  “wild  duck” 
is  used  simply  as  a  comparison  between  a  wounded  duck  and  the 
“sick” — as  Dr.  Relling  calls  them — among  humanity,  to  show 
humanity’s  weaknesses,  while  “the  Iceman”  is  obviously  death 
itself. 

In  spite  of  the  many  similarities  between  The  Wild  Duck  and 
The  Iceman  Cometh,  there  is  a  fundamental  difference  between 
O’Neill’s  and  Ibsen’s  attitudes  toward  the  function  of  truth.  The 
formula  for  Ibsen  would  be:  truth,  freedom,  happiness;  for 
O’Neill  it  would  be:  truth,  death,  freedom.  These  formulae  are 
ideal  and  absolute,  and,  nota  bene,  both  Ibsen  and  O’Neill  com¬ 
promised  with  truth.  Ibsen,  speaking  through  Dr.  Relling,  had  to 
compromise  thus: 

Oh,  life  would  be  quite  tolerable,  after  all,  if  only  we  could  be  rid  of  the  con¬ 
founded  duns  that  keep  pestering  us,  in  our  poverty,  with  the  claim  of  the  ideal. 
(ActV) 

O’Neill,  speaking  through  Mosher’s  doctor,  can  only  say: 

You  are  naturally  delicate,  Ed,  but  if  you  drink  a  pint  of  bad  whiskey  before 
breakfast  every  evening,  and  never  work  if  you  can  help  it,  you  may  live  to  a 
ripe  old  age.  It’s  sta3dng  sober  and  working  that  cuts  men  off  in  their  prime. 
(Act  I,  p.  88) 

O’Neill  has  given  a  new  turn  to  an  old  idea  and  an  old  prob¬ 
lem;  he  has  contributed  to  the  elucidation  of  this  problem  as 
applied  to  all  humanity,  and  in  doing  so,  has  portrayed  a  number 
of  unforgettable  characters  and  created  a  provocative  piece  of 
dramatic  literature.  It  is  fair  to  conclude  from  The  Iceman 
Cometh  that  sixty  years  after  Ibsen  had  posed  the  same  question, 
another  famous  dramatist  in  making  the  query  has  found  hu- 


nuisances  who  demand  complete  acceptance  of  ideal  truth  and  immediate  adher¬ 
ence  to  its  postulates,  while  Mosher’s  doctor  wishes  to  see  filled  all  the  cemeteries 
in  “this  glorious  country  of  ours.’’  These  views  are  not  accidental  to  Dr.  Relling 
and  Mosher’s  doctor;  they  are  imp)erative  for  the  sake  of  consistency  in  each  case, 
and  they  conform,  moreover,  to  the  views  of  the  respective  authors.  The  fact 
that  Hickey  will  die  and  a  chastened  Gregers  will  live  further  corroborates  this 
interpretation.  (I  do  not  consider  that  the  suicide  of  either  Parritt  or  Hedvig 
contributes  to  an  understanding  of  the  central  problem  in  the  respective  plays, 
for  their  actions  are  immature  and  impulsive.) 
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manity  wanting.*  According  to  O’Neill,  we  are  no  nearer  an 
acceptance  of  truth  as  the  basis  of  life  than  in  Ibsen’s  day,  for 
man  is  yet  either  afraid,  unable,  or  unwilling  to  accept  it. 

*  There  occurs  in  The  Wild  Duck,  however  ironic,  an  indication  of  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  truth  (at  least  relative  truth)  when,  before  they  are  married,  Mrs. 
Sorby  and  Mr.  Werle  tell  each  other  all  that  with  propriety  can  be  told.  Contrast 
this  with  the  utter  inability  of  any  of  O’Neill’s  characters  to  accept  truth.  There 
is  a  glimmer  of  hope  in  Ibsen;  there  is  none  in  O’Neill. 


PREPOSITIONS  WITH  THE  INFINITIVE 
IN  SWEDISH 

Axel  Louis  Elmquist 

The  University  of  Nebraska 

Neither  the  grammars  of  Swedish  written  in  Swedish  nor 
those  written  in  English  state  which  prepositions  may  be 
employed  with  the  infinitive.  In  their  discussion  of  prepositions 
and  of  the  infinitive  they  limit  themselves  mainly  to  saying  (1) 
that  prepositions  may  be  so  used — from  most  of  these  books 
one  might  infer  that  all  can  be  so  employed* — and  (2)  that  in 
such  event  att  ‘to’  is  not  omitted. 

But  Olof  Ostergren,  in  his  Nusvensk  ordbokf  records  as  “De 
prep,  som  sarsk.  brukas  framfor  att+inf.”:  av,  efter,  {e)mellan, 
(e)mot,  framfor,  frdn,  for,  genom,  i,  (i)frdn,  med,  om,  pd,  till, 
utan,  utom,  vid,  dt,  over.  It  will  be  noted  that  frdn  is  listed  twice.* 
Examples  of  these,  taken  from  my  collections,  are:*  Det 

‘  One  would  only  know  that  the  particular  few  prepositions  of  which  each 
grammarian  gives  p)ertinent  examples  are  so  used.  To  be  sure,  Natanael  Beck¬ 
man,  in  Svensk  sprdklara*  (Stockholm,  1935),  §176,  Anm.  4,  says:  “I  de  fram- 
mande  spriken  ar  infinitivens  anvandning  i  prepositionsuttryck  ganska  in- 
skrknkt.”  Since  he  then  points  out  that  French,  surpassing  German  and  English, 
employs  seven  prepositions  with  the  infinitive,  the  student  will  infer  that  the 
number  is  considerably  greater  for  Swedish.  My  Swedish  Grammar*  (Rock 
Island,  Ill.,  1923),  §242,  2,  a,  states:  “Many  prepositions  can  be  followed  by 
alt  and  the  infinitive  when  the  subject  of  the  infinitive  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
leading  verb.”  (The  clause  beginning  with  “when”  is  erroneous;  this  matter  will, 
however,  not  be  discussed  in  the  present  article.)  In  footnote  4  (p.  184)  I  add: 
“The  Swedish  prepositions  that  may  be  thus  used  are  much  more  numerous 
than  is  the  case  in  French  and  German.”  There  follows  a  reference  to  the  English 
usage. 

*  Stockholm,  1915-;  under  aU^,  B  V.  Ostergren  herein  follows  exactly  Ord- 
bok  over  svenska  sprdket  utgiven  av  Svenska  Akademien,  Vol.  II  (Lund,  1903), 
column  A  2602. 

*  Also  Ostergren’s  source  (see  the  preceding  footnote)  has  the  double  listing 
of  frdn.  After  framfor  is  added,  as  in  the  source,  “(bildl.),”  which,  properly,  does 
not  apply  only  to  this  preposition  in  the  list. 

*  Note  the  sentences:  Jaja,  ta  inte  sd  ilia  upp  . .  .  men  si  en  karl  som  Carls- 
son  (“‘yo**’)  skulle  tanka  pd  te  att  gifta  sig.  .  . .  Men  du  skulle  inte  vdnja  dej 
ve  te  d  sdja  sdnt.  ...  In  the  lax  style,  before  an  infinitive,  te  att  (i.e.,  till  att) 
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vdrkte  i  hennes  ogon  av  att  se  pi  honom.  Han  langtade  efter  att 
fortsatta  pi  den  vag,  han  bdrjat.  Du  har  att  vdlja  etnellan  att  svdlta 
ihjdl  hdroppe  eller  att  kasta  dig  ner  till  dalen,  men  ocksi  detta  kan 
kosta  ditt  liv.  Del  var  skillnad  mellan  att  konstatera,  att  lejonet  var 
gammalt,  och^  att  gi  in  och  klappa  det  pi  den  dmtiliga  nosen.  Han 
hade  ingenting  emot  att  stanna  hos  dem  hela  sitt  liv.  De  forsta  stegen 
mot  att  ge  Danmark  en  fri  forfattning  togos  av  de  borgerligt  liberala. 
Han  hade  darfor  foredragit  att  tiga  framfor  att  komma  med  ett 
svar.^  Margareta  var  alltjor  blyg  och  upprord  for  att  kunna  svara. 
Ni  forkyler  er  genom  att  sti  har.  Det  voreroligt  att  fi  ova  sig  litet  i 

att  sjunga  redondillas . samt  att  han,  ifrin  att  vara  vildar- 

nas  foraktade  slav,  blev  deras  konung.  En  sidan  avhillsamhet 
Jrin  att  beklaga  sig  var  henne  inte  riktigt  lik.  Han  roade  sig  med 
att  stirra.  ...  Men  dven  Jensen  dr  med  om  att  undanroja  sidana 
ord.  .  .  .  Han  blev  mycket  nyfiken  pi  att  se  den  klenoden.  Du  kan 
allt  ha  skdl  till  att  undr  a  pi  mig.  Men  han  svarade  endast,  utan  att 
se  upp  Jrin  skrivningen,  att  han  ej  hade  tid.  Det  var  en  madon- 
nadyrkan,  som  intet  itridde,  utom  att  Ji  ge  nigot  start  offer.  .  .  . 
Han  kdnde  bdvan  vid  att  se  henne.  Han  skulle  dgna  sitt  liv  it  att 
soka  efter  sanningen.  .  .  .  Han  kdnde  fdrtvivlan  over  att  kdnna, 
hur  tiden  flog. 

The  list  given  above  does  not  purport  to  include  all  the  prepo¬ 
sitions  which  may  be  used  with  the  infinitive  (note  the  word 
“sarskilt”).  In  the  course  of  my  reading  I  have  encountered  also 

=  alt.  This  till  alt,  te  att,  te  d  (the  last  form  indicates  the  actual  pronunciation) 
need  of  course  not  be  preceded  by  a  preposition.  .  .  .  men  de  tar  ti  te  d  gora  om 
va  som  e  gjort  galet.  Cf.  footnote  35,  second  paragraph.  Concerning  the  term  “lax 
style,”  see  the  reference  in  footnote  32. 

Note  the  unusual  word  order  in  the  sentence;  Han  blev  med  ett  ord  for  svdr 
och  man  kom  bverens  om  i  skansen  all  skicka  en  man  akter  over  till  gubben  och  .. . 
{Skrifter  av  Albert  Engslrbm,  Vol.  8:  En  konstig  blandning  [Stockholm,  19431, 
p.  45). 

The  infinitive  does  not  depend  on  the  preposition  in  sentences  of  the  type: 
"Men  snalla  Charlotta,  det  har  vi  verkligen  inte  med  att  gora,”  avbrbt  Terese.  .  .  . 

‘  Note  eller  in  the  preceding  sentence,  here  och. 

*  The  use  of  /ro«/t>r-l-infinitive  calls  to  mind  the  use  of  a»-|-infinitive, 
with  similar  type  of  meaning,  as  in :  Det  Sr  battre  att  komma  for  tidigt  an  att  komma 
for  sent. 
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the  following:  utover,  apropd,  the  alternative  forms  utf  and 
uppi,  and  the  phrase  prepositions  i  stdllet^  and  annat  dn.^  To 
these  should  be  added  ndra  {ndst)  and  Idngtifrin  (Jdngt  ifrdn)}° 
Examples  are:  Utover  att  hdlla  sig  hel  och  ren  ojffrade  hon  ingen 
tanke  pd  sitt  utseende}^  Apropd  att  sitta  hetnma  och  lappa  och 
laga  som  jag  ska  gora  i  kvdll  kan  ni  gdrna  strdla  upp  och  hjdlpa 
mig  prata}^  Och  han  gjorde  ju  klokt  uti  att  inte  fdrhasta  sig.  Ko- 
nung  Sigistnund  tdnkte  mycket  uppd,  att  dt  delta  unga  par  dver- 
Idtnna  polska  kronan.  .  .  Varjor  sitter  du  uppkrupen  i  den 
svarta  spisen  i  stdllet  att  komtna  ned  till  mig.  .  .  The  passage: 
V ad  skulle  man  sdga?  Del  fanns  ingenting  att  sdga,  annat  dn  att 
med  tystnaden  ange:  oss  emellan  finns  ingenting  mer?^  And:  Han 

’  Occasionally  tUi  is  used,  instead  of  i,  for  the  sake  of  euphony.  Han  andades 
med  tvi  friska  lungor  och  forsjonk  i  glddjenuti  att  vara  till.  Vi  fd  finnaoss  uti  att  i 
forhdllande  till  dem  vara  skolgossar. 

*  My  examples  with  this  phrase  preposition  are  chiefly  from  Heidenstam, 
Strindberg,  and  Schuck.  When  it  is  employed  as  a  phrase  preposition,  i  stdllet 
is  used  only  with  the  infinitive  and  before  clauses  introduced  by  att  ‘that.’ 

I  stdllet  for  is  not  being  included  as  an  additional  preposition  for  the  reason 
that  it  involves  for,  which  has  already  been  listed.  I  stdllet  for  att  skriva  till 
hennes  fordldrar,  kunde  Josefine  (  =  ‘you’)  ha  ringt  mig. 

*  Annat  dn  is  a  frequently  employed  phrase  preposition  with  the  meaning 
of  ulom  ‘except.’  Del  gjorde  inte  ont  ndgonstans  annat  dn  i  hdnderna. ...  Var- 
garne  . .  .  slita  ej  sonder  varandra  annat  dn  dd  noden  tvingar  dem.  .  .  .  Men  jag 
har  aldrig  annat  dn  den  gdngen  varit  i  en  sdn  situation.  Emellertid  var  av  templet 
ingenting  kvar  annat  dn  tvd  pelare.  . . .  Ostergren,  under  annan,  B  VI  5,  cites, 
among  miscellaneous  uses:  Ddr  fanns  ingen  enda  bekant  annat  dn  Robert.  This  he 
characterizes  as  being  “ngt  vard.”  Ostergren  does  not  mention  the  fact  that  the 
expression  anncd  dn  may  have  prepositional  value. 

Erik  Lundin,  in  Sprdk  och  stil,  Vol.  XIX  (1919),  p.  154,  cites,  among  ex¬ 
amples  which  illustrate  a  few  prepositions  followed  by  the  infinitive:  Ndst  att 
snida  itrd  ...  dr  bans  stora  vurm  att  fly ga. 

Ldngtifrdn  (Idngt  ifrdn),  the  opposite  of  ndra,  is  by  Ostergren,  under /dng, 
B  III  2,  designated  only  as  an  adverb. 

“  Elisabeth  Bergstrand-Poulsen,  Se  mdnniskan*  (Stockholm,  1943),  p.  75. 

**  Gunnar  Widegren,  Betalas  den  sista  (Stockholm,  1943),  p.  111. 

*•  G.  H.  Mellin,  Blomman  pd  Kinnekulle  (Stockholm,  1908),  p.  202.  This  is 
my  only  example  with  uppd. 

Vemer  von  Heidenstam,  Heliga  Birgittas  pilgrimsfdrd*  (Stockholm,  1912), 
p.  64.  Additional  examples  are:  I  stdllet  ait  stanna  som  bibliotekarie  blev  han  fdrst 
teologie  professor.  Man  forstod  att  handla  i  stdllet  att  vdnta.  Och  i  stdllet  att  sucka 
bakom  trddstammarna,  gick  han  f ram  och  pratade  vid  henne.  . .  . 

“August  Strindberg,  Tjdnstekvinnans  son:  Jdsningstiden*  (Stockholm, 
1911),  p.  16. 
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hade  varit  nara,  en  gdng,  att  tala  om  del  for  henne.  ...  del  roande 
jorsoket  ait  bevisa,  att  raven  Idngtifrdn  att  vara  slug  dr  ett  av  de 
dummaste  av  ddggdjuren.  Ldngt  ijrdn  att  bli  lugnare  borjade 
Sebastian  att  visa.  .  .  . 

Swedish  prepositions  are  remarkably  numerous,  and  there¬ 
fore,  although  the  number  of  those  which  may  govern  the  infini¬ 
tive  is  strikingly  large,  these  nevertheless  amount  to  less  than 
ten  percent  of  all  the  prepositions  in  the  language.**  Further 
study  will  no  doubt  show  that  the  two  lists  given  above  are  not 
complete. 

For  each  preposition  there  has  been  cited  in  the  foregoing 
only  one  example.*^  Many  prepositions  have  more  than  one 
meaning,  and  this  circumstance  is  reflected  also  in  the  use  under 
discussion.  The  preposition  av:  Det  vdrkte  i  hennes  ogon  av  att  se 
pd  honom.  .  .  .  balladens  egenskap  av  att  vara  en  dansvisa.  The 
preposition  mot:  Han  kande  en  djup  motvilja  mot  att  gd  in  i 
lokalen.  Ingenting  var  ndgot  mot  att  vara  som  pater  Gondo.  .  .  . 
Man  sdger  att  konungen  tagit  pen  gar  av  katolske  kardinalen 
Richelieu  mot  att  Idmna  de  pdvlige  i  Jred.  (It  is  not  asserted  that 
av  and  mot  when  employed  with  the  infinitive  cannot  also  have 
other  significations  than  those  here  illustrated.)  While,  thus,  a 
preposition  may  have  two  or  more  meanings  in  its  use  with  the 
infinitive,  yet  in  most  cases  not  all  the  meanings  of  the  preposi¬ 
tions  concerned  are  applicable  to  such  use. 

English  employs  only  the  prepositions  ‘except,  but,  save’ 
and  ‘about’  (  =  ‘on  the  point  of’)  with  the  infinitive.  When,  in 
English,  other  prepositions  are  used,  the  equivalent  of  Swedish 
preposition -f infinitive  is  preposition-|-gerund.  To  be  sure, 
English  does  not  in  all  instances  employ  with  the  gerund  the 
particular  preposition  which  generally  translates  the  one  which 
Swedish  uses  with  the  infinitive.  Han  hade  anseende  for  att  vara 
en  gammal  vivor.  .  .  .  Hon  var  redan  trott  pd  att  resa.  (Not  always 
does  Swedish  employ  preposition -f- infinitive  to  render  an  Eng- 

“  In  computing  this,  I  have  followed  Ostergren’s  Nusvensk  ordbok,  in  process 
of  publication  (this  has  been  available  through  the  word  storhet).  Nusvensk  ord¬ 
bok  includes  many  prepositions  not  contained  or  not  so  designated  in  Ordlista 
over  svenska  spriket  utgiven  av  Svenska  Akademien*  (Stockholm,  1940). 

Except  that  examples  have  been  given  both  for  emellan  and  mellan,  emot 
and  mot,  ifrin  and  frin,  uppi  and  pd,  uti  and  i,  but  this  without  regard  for  the 
meanings  represented. 
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lish  preposition + gerund,  not,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  innan 
and/drc  [which,  as  the  above  lists  indicate,  are  not  used  with  the 
infinitive],  corresponding  to  ‘before’  [cf.,  on  the  contrary,  ejter 
and  ‘after’]) But  often  English  does  not  employ  a  preposition, 
and  then  the  equivalent  of  Swedish  preposition + infinitive  is 
merely  ‘to’  4-infinitive.^*  Men  du  dr  for  hqgfdrdig  for  att  erkdnna 
det.  Men  han  hade  si  svdrt  [it  was  so  hard  for  him] /dr  att  tro  folk 
om  ont.  .  .  .  Hdr  salt  den  hdr  mdnniskan  och  trodde  att  hon  skulle 
fi  honom  till  att  gifta  sig  med  flickan,  vad  annars?  Du  kan  allt  ha 
skdl  till  att  undra  pi  mig.  Han  .  .  .  ansig  honom  for  att  vara  ri 
och  ohyfsad.  “Ingenting  alls!”  svarade  inspekloren  .  .  .  glad  over 
att  nodgas  avbryta  samtalet.  Han  langtade  efter  att  fortsdtta  pi  den 
vdg,  han  b'drjat.  Edr-f  infinitive  and  /*//-[- infinitive  are  particu¬ 
larly  often  to  be  rendered  into  English  by  ‘to’ 4-infinitive  (they 
are  translated  by  ‘to’ -[-infinitive  or  ‘in  order  to’ -f  infinitive 
when  they  denote  purpose).  Some  sentences  in  which  preposi¬ 
tion  4- infinitive  can  be  rendered  into  English  by  ‘to’ 4- infinitive 
may,  as  an  alternative  construction,  have  preposition -f  gerund 
(this  is  likewise  true  of  expressions  denoting  purpose,  in  which 
‘for  the  sake  of’-f-gerund  may  be  employed);  sometimes  ‘as’ 
precedes  the  gerund. 

The  illustrations  cited  above  show  only  the  present  infinitive. 
In  my  collections  a  number  of  the  prepositions  are  also  repre¬ 
sented  by  examples  in  which  the  perfect  infinitive  is  employed.*® 
De  foljande  tyska  trupperna  gdra  intryck  av  att  ha  varit  dnnu 
sdmre.  Fru  Graajff .  .  .  lamnade  doktorn  efter  att  ha  presenterat 
honom  for  ett  par  av  de  nya.  Ar  du  ndjd  omjag  sdger:  fdrlit  mig  .  .  . 
for  att  ..  .  jag  .  .  .  gjorde  dig  till  kvinna  ifrin  att  ha  varit  barn! 

“  Swedish,  instead,  employs  a  conjunction  {innan  or  forran)  to  express  the 
idea  of  ‘before.’  Also  English  may  use  a  conjunction  (‘before’). 

**  Swedish,  as  will  be  seen  below,  often  employs  o//-l-infinitive  as  an  alterna¬ 
tive  construction,  instead  of  preposition-[-att-[-infinitive. 

Sometimes  neither  preposition -hgerund  nor  ‘to’-|-infinitive  represents  the 
Swedish  preposition-)- infinitive:  entirely  different  phrasing  may  be  needed. 

*0  Occasionally  the  auxiliary  of  the  perfect  infinitive  is  omitted,  as  in  the 
sentences:  .  . .  som  var  med  och  kom  hem  med  bdda  benen  forfrusna  uian  att  fdtt 
hora  eUer  skjuta  av  ett  skott  {Skrifter  av  Albert  Engstrom,  Vol.  14:  En  bok  till 
[Stockholm,  1943],  p.  118).  .  .  .  och  redan  pd  avstdnd  ropade  han  med  en  blandning 
av  fortrytsamhet  over  min  misstro  och  triumf  over  alt  fdtt  rdtt .  .  .  (Gustaf  af  Gei- 
jerstam,  Boken  om  Lille-bror^*  [Stockholm,  1909],  p.  98). 
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FrSm  alt  ursprungligen  hava  varit  ett  sjukligt  barn  vdxte  han  upp 
till  en  kraftig  gosse.  .  .  .  De  dro  for  periferiska  for  alt  ha  kunnat 
utdva.  .  .  .  Hadorph  har  gjort  en  insats  i  vdr  fornforskning  jram- 
for  allt  genotn  all  ha  avtecknat  mer  dn  1,000  runstenar.  .  .  .  Men 
m&nga  mdnniskor  .  .  .  vet  att  Caro  kom  pi  honom  med  att  ha 
fdrsnillat  stora  belopp  for  Norgekommitten.  .  .  .  med  alia  mdjliga 
tecken  till  att  ha  sovit  i  dessa  plagg.  Ingen  kan  vdl  kallas  for  tjuv 
utan  att  ha  stulit,”  sade  han.  Jag  dr  glad  at  att  ha  fdtt  tala 
med  far  ( =  ‘you’).  Dd  miss  Elisabeth  vdl  tdnkt  sig  till  denna  punkt, 
kdnde  hon  blygsel  over  att  ej  fdrut  ha  f unnit  allt  detta. 

Occasionally,  different  prepositions,  in  co-ordinate  phrases, 
govern  one  and  the  same  infinitive.  Vi  vdnta  pd  och  Idngta  efter 
att  fd  se  den  sndfria  marken  gronska.  .  .  . 

Not  infrequently  a  sentence  contains  more  than  one  instance 
of  preposition -|- infinitive.  .  .  .  kunde  trots  den  bdsta  vilja  icke 

hindra  sig  frdn  att  bli  trott  pd  att  hora  talas  om . utan  att 

ens  vdrda  sig  om  att  taga  upp  det.  Det  dr  ddrfdr  hon  fdrstdr  sig 
pd  allting,  frdn  att  laga  brollopsmat  och  sdtta  upp  de  finaste  drdlls- 
vdvar  till  att  bota  sjuka  och  uppfostra  unga  bonddottrar  till  goda 
husmodrar.^'^  Note  the  stylistic  variation  involved  in  the  change 
of  prepositions  in  the  sentence:  Han  kom  inte  for  alt  tvinga  i 
trossaker  utan  till  att  strida  for  Irons  frihet.'^ 

The  same  preposition  may,  in  co-ordinate  expressions,  gov¬ 
ern  a  noun  and  an  infinitive.  .  .  .  men  i  valet  mellan  att  utsdtta 
sig  for  den  i  rummet  rddande  kolden  .  .  .  och  bdddens  vdrme, 
tvekade  han  icke  Idngre.  .  .  .  Han  njdt  av  sin  frihet  och  av  att  efter 
mdnga  dr  dter  kdnna  fast  mark  under  fdtterna.  Hon  kdnde  sig 
visst  inte  vare  sig  mogen  for  doden  eller  for  att  avstd  frdn  gdrden 
dnnu. 

Certain  types  of  modifiers  are  always  placed  between  att 
and  the  infinitive,  while  other  types  of  modifiers  may  be  so 
placed.  The  reader  will  find  a  number  of  illustrations  of  this 

A  further,  and  interesting,  example  will  be  found  in  the  paragraph,  be¬ 
low,  dealing  with  the  placing  of  modifiers  between  cUt  and  the  infinitive. 

“  for-i-infinitive  and  -[-infinitive  here  denote  purpose;  in  this  meaning, 
/of-|-infinitive  is  by  far  the  more  usual.  Cf.  Ostergren,  under  o«‘,  B  V :  “Mark 
sarsk.  de  mer  enhetliga  ‘for  att’  o.  ‘till  att.’  ”  This  applies  to  many,  but  not  to 
all,  uses  of  these  prepositions  with  the  infinitive.  Cf.,  above,  the  discussion  con¬ 
cerning  the  rendition  of /or-|-infinitive  and  /iVZ-hinfinitive. 
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detail  of  Swedish  word  order  in  the  sentences  cited  in  the  fore¬ 
going  paragraphs,  for  instance :  OcA  Aa»  gjordeju  kloktuli  att  inte 
forhasta  sig  [obligatory  position  of  modifier].  Note  also:  Ddr 
stannade  hon  dnda  till  kvallen  och  kunde  inte  foretaga  sig  n&got 
utom  att  dnnu  en  ging  rdkna  igenom  de  tio  riksdalerna  .  .  . 
[optional  position  of  modifier].  At  times  att  and  the  infinitive 
are  rather  widely  separated,  as  in  the  examples:  Han  kunde 
tala  i  magen  och  var  en  mdstare  i  att  medelst  tvi  knutar  i  motsatta 
horn  pd  en  ndsduk  framstdlla  ett  mote  mellan  tvd  dlskande.  En 
sdrskUd  betydelse  dger  ddremot  Georg  Nordensvan  genom  att, 
sjdlv  en  gdng  mdlare,  i  sina  korta,  men  alltid  artistiskt  sdkra 
skisser  se  pd  Stockholm  och  dess  omgivnings  natur  med  den  moderne 
plein-airmdlarens  oga.  The  phase  of  word  order  here  discussed 
applies,  to  be  sure,  to  the  use  of  att  with  an  infinitive  also  when 
there  is  no  preposition.  But  note  that  the  intervening  modifier  is 
itself  preposition-]- infinitive,  with  its  object,  in  the  sentence: 
.  .  .  och  Edith  hade  all  moda  f  or  att  utan  att  fordndra  sitt  ansikts- 
uttryck  uthdrda  bans  spanande  blick. 

In  many -instances  either  preposition-]- a// -{-infinitive  or  only 
a//-f  infinitive  may  be  employed.**  Abundant  illustrations  are 


“When  Swedish  thus  permits  the  alternative  use  of  tt«-}-infinitive,  the 
English  equivalent  is  often,  but  by  no  means  always,  ‘to’ -{-infinitive. 

N.  Linder,  in  his  prescriptive  Regler  och  rid  angiende  svenska  sprdkets  be- 
handling  i  tal  och  skriffi  (Stockholm,  1908),  p.  123,  says:  “Efter  substantiver, 
adjektiver  och  verb  som  sti  med  preposition  . . .  kan  denna  nigon  ging  utelim- 
nas  framfor  att  med  infinitiv  . . .  Ett  dylikt  utelamnande  bor  emellertid  ej  ske 
annat  in  i  nddfall  och  di  missuppfattning  hr  omojlig.”  Erik  Wellander,  in  the 
likewise  prescriptive  Riklig  svenska,  En  handledning  i  svenska  sprdkets  vdrtP 
(Stockholm,  1941),  p.  310,  is  only  a  little  more  liberal  on  this  point,  stating: 
“I  vissa  fall  kan  prepositionen  utelhmnas  utan  nhmnvard  andring  i  betydelsen 
. . .  men  mestadels  hr  detta  icke  mojligt.  Den  strhvan  att  undvika  preposition 
framfdr  infinitiv  . . .  som  under  piverkan  av  frhmmande  sprik  ej  shllan  fram- 
trhder  hos  svenska  fdrfattare,  saknar  stbd  i  svensk  sprikkhnsla.  I  minga  fall 
gor  det  meningen  otydlig.”  Ostergren,  under  atP,  A,  says :  “Efter  verb  (1.  hel  sats) 
. .  .  VIII.  Mindre  vanl.  hr  numer  att  inf.-mhrket  ensamt  stir  i  sthllet  for  genom 
att,  i  att,  med  att  1.  d.  Du  gjorde  bitst  (*)  attfrdga.  Roa  sig  (med)  att  forarga  ngn.” 
Under  oW',  B  I,  he  writes:  “Efter  adj.,  adv.  o.  d.  1)  .  . .  Rodd  att  stdra.  Glad  att 
slippa.  Ibl.  utshttes,  shrsk.  i  ngt  vard.  stil,  prep,  framfor  ‘att’ t.  e.  higad  1. 
rhdd  f6r  att,  glad  it  1.  Over  att.”  Ostergren  does  not  comment  on  the  construc¬ 
tion  after  nouns,  but  all  of  his  examples  for  this  category  (under  alP,  B  II)  have 
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here  cited  for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  the  fact  that  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  the  preposition  is  very  common.  Yet  they  show  only  a  small 
part  of  the  existing  material.**  (a)  Han  var  ej  van  vid  att  grubbla. 
Han  var  ju  van  att  sova  i  skogar  och  lador.  (b)  Han  var  riidd  f  or 
att  bli  sedd.  Han  satt  som  i  en  drom  och  var  riidd  att  vakna.^  (c) 
Hon  var  redan  trott  pd  att  resa.  Och  hon  kan  inte  bli  trott  att  beundra 
den.  (d)  I  hemlighet  hade  dottern  tryckt  bans  hand,  viss  om  att  ha 
bans  sympati.  Han  var  viss  pd  att  inte  behova.  .  .  .  Hon  var  viss 
att  nu  dntligen  fd  veta.  .  .  .  (e)  Han  hade  for  Idnge  sedan  upphort 
att  tala,  emedan  han  var  sdker  om  att  bli  motsagd.  Och  det  var 
tydligt  att  ndr  hon  hade  sagt  detta,  var  hon  lika  sdker  pd  att  fd  gd  i 
fred,  som  om.  .  .  .  De  kdnna  sig  pd  nytt  sdkra  ait  lyckas.  .  .  . 
(f)  .  .  ,  vi  voro  glada  som  barn  dt  att  komma  loss.  “Ingenting  alls!" 
svarade  inspektoren  .  .  .  glad  over  att  nodgas  avbryta  samtalet. 
Och  hon  var  i  synnerhet  glad  att  hdr  slippa  kdnna  det  kyliga 
luftdraget.  ...  (g)  Angeldgen  om  att,  angeldgen  att.^  (h)  Hon 
hade  sd  svdrt  for  att  hdlla  sig  allvarsam,  och  hon  brast  i  skratt. 
Han  hade  svdrt  att  vdrja  sig.  (i)  For  klok  (Jdr)  att  gd  i  fdllan.^’’  (j) 
Hennes  mun  tr'dttnade  aldrig  pd  att  kyssa.  Bellman  trottnar  icke 
alt  tala  om  vita  klackar  och  roda  snoren.  .  .  .  (k)  .  .  .  gladdes  dt  att 


the  infinitive,  except  one,  in  which  he  indicates  a  preposition  as  alternative  usage : 
FSrhud  (mot)  ait  utf  'ora  kikare.  But  these — not  fully  consonant — opinions  not¬ 
withstanding,  it  is  a  fact  that  both  use  and  omission  of  the  preposition  are  very 
common  in  belletristic  prose,  from  which  most  of  my  examples  are  taken. 

Beckman,  §126,  5,  says:  “Infinitiven  med  (M  stir  ofta  i  fdrbindelser,  dar 
ett  substantiv  fordrar  en  preposition.  Ex.  Han  har  ingen  lust  att  arbeta.  Jfr  lust 
for  arbete."  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Ostergren,  under  lust,  1 1,  cites  examples  with  two 
different  prepositions:  N^,jag  har  alls  ingen  lust  (tilt)  att  blifemte  hjulet  under 
vagnen.  Somliga  Urfodda  med  lust  f  Sr  en  sak,  somligafor  en  annan,  ochjagfoddes 
med  lust  f  Sr  att  stryka  omkring. 

**  In  several  instances  I  have  cited  examples  from  Ostergren.  It  is  not  to  be 
inferred  that  he  does  not  under  other  word  headings  cite  (many)  more  such; 
I  have  made  no  search  in  the  dictionary  for  corroborative  examples. 

“  Note  also  the  infinitive  without  a  preposition  and  without  oM  in:  Bo  reste 
sig  lingsamt  upp,  det  var  si  ligt  i  kammaren,  att  han  var  rSdd  stSta  huvudet  i  taket 
(Olle  Hedberg,  Sli  dank*  [Stockholm,  1944],  p.  90).  Cf.  footnote  30. 

**  Ostergren,  under  angeldgen,  2,  says:  “Framfor  inf.  1.  bisats  brukas  mest 
Angeldgen  om,  men  aven  t.  e.  Han  var  angeldgen  att  fi  visa  vad  han  kunde.” 

”  Cited  by  Ostergren,  under  att*,  B  I  3. 
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iakUa  hur . och  gladdes  att  ha  med  sig  en  sd  skicklig  lakej. 

(/)  Han  langtade  efler  att  fortsdtta  pd  den  vdg,  han  borjat.  De 
Idngtade  att  fd  komtna  opp  i  traden.  (m)  Man  njot  av  att  for  en 
stund  ryckas  med.  .  .  .  Ndr  han  horn  i  bdten  och  vande  ryggen  mot 
den  dystra  synen,  njot  han  igen  att  se  den  oandliga  renhet  i  vatt- 
net  .  .  .  som.  .  .  .  (n)  Om  man  blott  kunde  formd  honom  {till)  att 
se  saken  lugnare.^^  (o)  Belgaren  envisades  ocksd  med  att  hela 
tiden  kalla  honom  “cher  colUgue."  Bredvid  henne  satt  en  tyska 
som  envisades  i  att  tala  engelska.  .  .  .  I  vdrsta  fall  ror  det  sig 
om  rena  sprdkfel,  sdsom  dd  en  tidningsman  envisas  att  skriva.  .  .  . 

(p)  Jag  har  aldrig  fruktat  {for)  att  dppet  bekdnna  min  mening."^* 

(q)  Detta  hindrade  honom  inte  pd  ndgot  satt  frdn  att  kdnna  sig 
mycket  beldten.  ...  att  jag  tyckte  ingenting  skulle  she,  som  hind¬ 
rade  mig  i  att  utfora  det.  Detta  hindrade  emellertid  icke  Tegn^r  att 
mottaga  biskopskrdklan.^^  (r)  Men  dessa  dro  alia  hogst  sdllsynta 
och  tender  a  mycket  till  att  uppdelas  i  flera  olika  takter.  Alla  hithb- 
rande  fall  tendera  mer  eller  mindre  starkt  att  overgd  till  typen.  .  .  . 
(s)  Icke  heller  bidrog  vardinnan  till  att  fdrbdttra  stdllningen.  .  . . 
Svdrigheten  att  fdrstd  varandra  bidrog  ocksd  att  gbra  ett  ndrmande 
omdjligt.  ...  (t)  Ddrmed  vdxte  dven  behovet  av  att  vinna  ett 
personligt  erkdnnande.  .  .  .  Han  kdnde  ett  start  behov  att  klargora 
sin  stdllning.  ...  (u)  Fruktan  for  att  bli  vansinnig  .  .  .  stdrkte 
bans  beslut  att  trdda  ut  ur  livet  godvilligt.  .  .  .  av  fruktan  att  fd  ett 
avslag.  (v)  Kdnslan  av  att  sitta  oga  mot  oga  med  fadern.  .  .  .  Ja, 
mitt  obehag  bestdr  egentligen  i  kdnslan  att  inte  vara  tillrdckligt 
elegant.  .  .  .  The  reader  has  noticed  that,  besides  the  sentences 
without  a  preposition,  examples  for  viss  and  sdker  were  given 
both  with  om  and  pd,  for  glad  both  with  dt  and  over,^^  for  hindra 
both  with  frdn  and  i,  and  for  envisas  both  with  med  and  i.  Note 
the  stylistic  variation  involved  in  the  sentence:  Hon  visste  att 
Ragnhild  var  road  av  att  hbra  och  i  regel  var  hon  road  att  berdtta. 

Some  prepositions  are  identical  in  their  written  form  with 

*•  Cited  by  Ostergren,  under  fortni,  II. 

*•  Cited  by  Ostergren,  under  frukta,  12. 

Note  also  the  infinitive  without  a  preposition  and  without  att  in  the  sen¬ 
tences:  .  .  .  under  det  underlagsenhetskdnslan  hindrat  honom  mottaga  den  hand 
som . jag  som  skulle  hindra  sjalva  solen  smeka  dem.  .  .  .  Cf.  footnote  25. 

Note  also  in  footnote  23:  glad  it  att,  glad  over  att,  glad  att. 
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affixes  of  compound  verbs.  In  Han  talade  om  den  diir  historien 
and  Jag  halsade  pd  honom,  the  om  and  pd  may  be  affix  or  prepo¬ 
sition.  The  meaning  of  each  sentence  varies  accordingly.  In 
the  spoken  language  there  is  differentiation  through  the  degree 
of  stress  on  the  affix;  in  the  written  language  the  reader  must  rely 
on  his  knowledge  (or  on  the  dictionaries)  and  on  the  context. 
We  have  affixes,  for  example,  in:  Hon  hade  redan  hunnit  med  all 
planera  Mariannes  vistelse.  .  .  .  Dessutom  tyckte  han  alltid  om  att  fd 
yttra  sig.  Han  hade  aldrig  provat  pd  att  leva  sd  isolerad.  .  .  .  Prdsten 
borjade  pd  att  se  ond  ut.  Det  tjdnar  ingenling  till  att  ndrmare  monst- 
ra  dessa.  .  .  .  Gdsta  har  nog  inte  kommit  dt  att  skriva  ett  riktigt 
brev.  .  .  .  Although  the  affixes  in  these  sentences  are  orthograph- 
ically  identical  with  prepositions,  the  prepositions  would  not  fit 
into  these  particular  contexts. 

In  the  severe  style,®*  preposition -1- verbal  noun  ending  in 
-(a)«dc,®®  -ende  is  sometimes  employed,  wdth  the  same  meaning 
as  preposition -f  infinitive.  Den  hogre  stilen  dkar  sitt  ordforrdd  .  .  . 
genom  upptagandet  av  fornord.  .  .  .  sedan  de  spillt  bort  sina  kr after 
pd  letandet  efter  en  ny  vdg,  som  kanske  icke  ens  fanns.  Han  mdrkte 
att  i  avsldendet  frdn  att  Idsa  fanns  ndgot  njutningsrikt.  I  det 
foljande  shall  jag  forsoka  tolka  dessa  Martinska  bilders  stdmning 
utan  ndrmare  ingdende  pd  spSrsmdlen  om,  frdn  vilkenderas  hand 
utsikterna  ursprungligen  stamma. 

The  phrase  consisting  of  preposition-l-aW-|-infinitive,  to¬ 
gether  with  any  existing  modifiers,  may,  like  other  predicate 
elements,  stand  at  the  beginning  of  a  principal  clause.®^  Pd  att 
sova  tdnkte  ingen,  ehuru.  .  .  .  Det  roade  Cederborgh  att  mdla  smd 

Adolf  Noreen,  in  Vdrt  sprik,  Vol.V  (Lund,  1904),  pp.  447-448,  rightly 
states  that  these  verbal  nouns  do  not,  as  Cederschiold  contends,  belong  prima¬ 
rily  to  the  severe  style,  but  that  they  are  very  prominent  in  the  spontaneous 
styles — thus  including  the  lax  style  (for  the  meaning  of  these  terms,  see  the  arti¬ 
cle  “The  Swedish  Styles  and  Their  Names,”  Scandinavian  Studies  and  Notes, 
Vol.  XV  [1938],  pp.  1-11).  But  Noreen  adds:  “inom  vissa  syntaktiska  granser, 
p&  vilkas  utredning  jag  har  icke  kan  inl&ta  mig.”  The  use  of  preposition -{-verbal 
noun = preposition -{-infinitive  is  one  of  these  unnamed  exceptions. 

**  The  ending  -nde  is  added  to  verbs  of  the  typo  of  tala.  Of  this  verb  the 
stem  is  tala-,  not  tal-. 

Note  the  initial  position  of  only  the  object  of  the  infinitive  in  the  sentence: 
Stovlarna  var  det  icke  ted  om  ail  fd  av. 
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kulturbilder  frdn  huvudstaden,  och  pi  att  knyta  dessa  bilder  sam- 
man  till  en  hel  roman  tdnkte  han  nog  frdn  borjan  icke.  Till  all 
retas  med  kattugglan  hade  hon  andd  ingen  lust,  utan.  .  .  . 
Med  att  ge  henne  ett  namn  av  min  egen  uppfinning  gjorde  jag 
henne  till  min.  .  .  .  Frdn  att  ha  porlat  vdnligt  och  lugnt  Idt  den 
orolig  och  klagande.  I  frdn  att  vara  en  fri  man  .  .  .  var  han  bliven 
tjdnare.  .  .  .  Utan  att  egentligen  ha  gjort  klartfdr  sig  hur  han  kom 
dit,  stod  han  plotsligt  framfor  hennes  port. 

In  many  such  instances,  as  in  the  first  three  of  the  examples 
just  cited,  the  preposition  can  be  postpositive,  standing  at  the 
end  of  the  clause  or,  at  least,  after  the  subject,  thus  leaving 
c//+infinitive  at  the  head  of  the  clause.  Att  hdmta  en  Idkare 
tdnkte  ingen  pi,  ty.  ...  Att  segla  var  ingen  tanke  pd,  utan.  .  .  . 
Att  sdtta  upp  tapeter  it  sina  eftertrddare  eller  it  kronan  hade 
varken  denne  uppsyningsman  eller  bans  fdregdngare  haft  hjdrta 
till.  Att  gi  ut  hade  hon  inte  lust  till.  Att  skratta  ihjdl  sig  it  honom 
var  inte  den  minsta  anledning  till.  Att  fdrbdttra  sina  villkor  har  var 
och  en  rdtt  till.  ...  Att  identifiera  detta  med  liberalismen  var  han 
ddremot  mindfe  hdgad  for.  Att  reparera  och  lappa  ihop  pd  en 
sidan  ddeldggelse  var  det  ingen  mening  med.  .  .  .  och  att  stjdla 
tycktes  hon  nu  alldeles  ha  slutat  upp  med. 

When  the  preposition  is  thus  postpositive,  the  initial  infini¬ 
tive  is  sometimes  used  alone,  without  att.  The  fact  that  att  may 
be  omitted  in  this  situation  has,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  not  been 
pointed  out  by  the  Swedish  scholars.*®  Ata  middag  med  mig  ute 

“  D.  A.  Sund6n,  in  spr&kUira  i  sammandrag*^  (Stockholm,  1937), 

§256,  4,  Anm.,  says:  “Stundom  uteslutes  att,  t.  e.  kunnig  i  spinna  och  viiva." 
Beckman,  §176,  Anm.  3,  states:  “Infinitiv  utan  <Ut  sisom  rektion  till  en  preposi¬ 
tion  ar  numera  icke  mycket  i  bruk,  itminstone  icke  i  skrift.  Forr  var  detta  ut- 
tryckssStt  vanligare.  Ex.  Tiden  dr  f  '&rddad  mellan  dta  och  sova.  (Trolle-Wacht- 
meister,  1809.)  Han  dr  skicklig  i  skriva,  rdkna,  spda.  (Svenska  Akademiens  gram- 
matik,  1836.)”  Very  similar  is  the  comment  of  Ordbok  over  svenska  spriket  ut- 
given  av  Svenska  Akademien,  columns  A  2602-2603.  Ostergren,  under  atP,  B  V, 
remarks  categorically:  “  ‘Att’  utsattes  numer  alltid.”  But  Erik  Lundin,  in  the 
article  “Behandlingen  av  infinitivmarket  ‘att’  i  nusvenskan,”  Sprik  och  stil, 
Vol.  XIX  (1919),  pp.  150-183,  and  Vol.  XX  (1920),  pp.  11-54,  provides  (Vol. 
XIX,  pp.  155-156)  from  modem  prose  writers  three  illustrative  sentences  similar 
to  those  cited  by  Sund6n  and  Beckman.  My  own  collections  contain  various  ex¬ 
amples,  partly  of  somewhat  different  character,  for  instance: .  .  .  och  sen  vart 
det  snort  slut  med  vissla  . . .  (Gunnar  Widegren,  Med  oro  i  blodet*  [Stockholm, 
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tackade  hon  nej  till  i  gdr/^  Men  fr&ga  kunde  han  inte  fortnd  sig 
till*'’  Pryda  och  pynta  sig  hade  hon  dven  fdtt  smak  for;  hon 
hade.  .  .  .**  Det  gjorde  ont  ndr  man  hyvlade,  och  sdga  var  inte  att 
tanka  pd.**  Gifta  mig  dr  jag  tills  vidare  inte  angeldgen  om.*”  Men 
det  bar  av;  sova  'blev  icke  frdgan  om,  ty.  .  .  Men  dra  ut  pd  tiden  a 
ia  me  om,  for.  .  .  Fdrlora  Fredrika  kan  det  vdl  inte  bli  tal  oml^ 
And  the  passage:  Giotti  tilldt  sigfrdga  om  inte  excellensan  mojligen 
kunde  vdnta.  Josias  sdg  fdrskrdckt  ut.  Nej,  vdnta  var  bans  hustru 
inte  van  vidi** 

Occasionally,  in  that  event,  the  demonstrative  det  is  em- 


1941],  p.  141).  Du  vet,  att  del  blir  ddligt  med  sova  ddr  ute  (Bjom-Erik  Hoijer, 
Bergfinken  [Stockholm,  1944],  p.  256).  Och  nu  ska  du  sova  och  ge  sjutton  i  dromma 
ni  mer  tokigheter  (ibid.,  p.  13).  “Apropd  pressa  byxor,  si  var  del  ocksi  en  hisloria,” 
sdger  leklorskan  (Gunnar  Widegren,  Raggen  kommer  igen  [Stockholm,  1942], 
p.  58).  And  the  passage: .  .  .for  nu  var  delfjirde  gingen  pifjorlon  dar  som  Ijyv- 
fiskare  varil  framme  och  vittjat  hans  abborrmjtirdar.  Och  inte  nog  med  vittja,  utan  de 
hade  stiUlt  till  och  rivit  sender  och  .. .  (Skrifler  av  Albert  Engslrbm,  Vol.  19:  Kryss 
och  landkanning  [Stockholm,  1943],  p.  7).  Nouns  and  infinitives  are  co-ordinated 
in  the  sentences:  Du  dr  allt  ett  nummerfor  dig  du  med  pengar  och  flicker  och  festa 
(Gunnar  Widegren,  Dynastin  ordnar  ajfldrema  [Stockholm,  1944],  p.  42)  1  Dess- 
utom  har  hon  fdresatt  sig  alt  hilla  sig  bortafrin  sprit  och  roka  och  ddr  mota  inga 
svirigheter  . . .  (Gunnar  Widegren,  Med  oro  i  blodet,  p.  428). 

The  following  sentences  are  not  illustrative  of  this  omission  of  att: . . .  for 
jag  vet  inget,  i  Idnsman  har  forbjudit  oss  te  sladdra.  Ddrfdr  e  de  heller  inte  svirt 
te  komma  dverens  med  den.  In  the  lax  style,  before  an  infinitive  (without  alt),  te 
(i.e.,  tilt)  =  att  (cf.  English  ‘to,’  infinitive  sign  =  preposition).  This  may  also  be 
employed  after  a  preposition,  as  in:  En  drju  inte  glad  it  te  bli  tilltalt  i  Idnsman. 
The  Swedish  att  which  is  used  before  the  infinitive  was  itself  originally  a  preposi¬ 
tion,  having  the  same  origin  as  the  preposition  it.  Cf.  footnote  4,  first  paragraph. 
See  also  the  above-mentioned  article  by  Lundin,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  155. 

••  Gunnar  Widegren,  Betalas  den  sista,  p.  148. 

Ingrid  Hesslander,  Kvinnor  har  det  inte  Idtt  (Stockholm,  printed  in  Hel¬ 
singfors,  1944),  p.  152. 

••  Mathilda  Roos,  Helgsmilsklockan,  IP  (Stockholm,  1910),  p.  127. 

••  Gosta  Gustaf-Janson,  Storafamnen  (Stockholm,  1940),  p.  30. 

“  Marika  Stiernstedt,  Indiansommar  39  (Stockholm,  1944),  p.  167. 

“  August  Strindberg,  I  virbrytningen*  (Stockholm,  1908),  p.  56. 

**  Skrifler  av  Albert  Engstrom,  Vol.  16:  Medan  del  jdser  (Stockholm,  1942), 
p.  19. 

«  Olle  Hedberg,  Sli  dank,  p.  415. 

^  Birgit  Th.  Sparre,  Glimringe^  (Stockholm,  1944),  p.  356. 
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ployed  to  represent  the  infinitive  (without  att)  or  an  expression 
of  which  such  infinitive  is  a  part,  det  being  the  formal  object  of 
the  preposition/®  Men  roka  tobak,  det  har  han  r&d  med?^  Tanka 
det  har  jag  forbanne  mig  aldrig  haft  tid  med.  .  .  Men  skratnla  i 
vattenledning  och  spis  det  kunde  han  inte  hindra  henne  ifrdn.  .  .  /* 
Note  also:  Visserligen  var  han  darrande  i  kroppen  av  bveran- 
strdngning,  men  sova,  det  fanns  ingen  tanke  p&  det.**  Cf.,  further, 
the  passage:  Hatat  Det  har  hon  vdl  ingen  anledning  till.  .  .  .®®  In 
place  of  det  with  a  preposition,  an  adverbial  compound  is  occa¬ 
sionally  employed.  Men  svika  den  lara,  som  han  stritt  for  under 
hela  sitt  Idnga  liv,  ddrtill  h’dll  han  sig  alltfdr  god.**  To  be  sure,  an 
initial  u/Z+infinitive  may  likewise  be  followed  by  det  governed 
by  a  preposition.  Att  sdtta  ihop  problem  till  exempel,  det  njot  han 
av.  There  are  also  available,  with  adverbial  compounds,  the 
sentences:  .  .  .  men  att  skiljas,  ddrtill  var  dnnu  for  tidigt.  .  .  .** 
Bar  ndgon  officer  gehdnget  tokigt,  dd  mdrkte  han  del  genast  och 
tvdrstannade,  men  att  skdta  ett  falttdg,  ddrtill  var  han  inte  vuxen.** 

*  Also  when  no  preposition  is  involved,  the  demonstrative  det  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  represent  an  anterior  infinitive.  An  example  with  oW-f-infinitive  is: 
Aldrigfdrr  hade  hanfarit  fram  med  sd  god  fart,  och  att  ridafort  och  vilt,  det  hade  han 
alltid  tyckt  om.  In  such  event  alt  is  sometimes  omitted,  as  in:  Men  gdsta  Elisabeth 
och  Adolf,  det  var  en  art  av fdngenskap  (Olle  Hedberg,  Josefin^  [Stockholm,  1940], 
p.  78).  To  be  sure,  att  may  be  omitted  also  when  there  is  not  a  following  det,  as 
in:  Samla  smdslantar  kan  bit  mycket  lustigt .  .  .  (Olle  Hedberg,  Josefine,  p.  304). 

*  August  Strindberg,  Samlade  dramatiska  arbeten:  Romantiska  dramer,  Vol. 
2  (Stockholm,  1903),  p.  490. 

Olle  Hedberg,  Sid  dank,  p.  424. 

Bjom-Erik  Hoijer,  Bergfinken,  pp.  256-257. 

Olle  Hedberg,  Crop  dt  andra*  (Stockholm,  1938),  p.  413. 

“  Gunnar  Widegren,  Med  oro  i  Model,  p.  40. 

“  Vemer  von  Heidenstam,  Svenskarna  och  deras  hovdingar,  II  (Stockholm, 
1910),  p.  30. 

**  August  Strindberg,  Roda  rummet*  (Stockholm,  1912),  p.  133. 

Vemer  von  Heidenstam,  Svenskarna  och  deras  hovdingar.  II,  p.  338. 


ESAIAS  TEGNER’S  “DEN  DODE,”  A  LOVE 
POEM  TO  EMILI  SELLDEN 

Albert  Morey  Sturtevant 
University  of  Kansas 

The  poem  was  written  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1834.*  As 
the  title  indicates,  the  tone  of  this  love  poem  is  distinctly 
elegiac.  The  elegiac  sentiment  (characteristic  of  much  of  Tegner’s 
erotic  poetry)  is  in  this  poem  fundamentally  due  to  his  growing 
anxiety  as  to  his  relations  with  Emili  Sellden.  In  order  to  deter¬ 
mine  exactly  what  her  sentiments  are  towards  him  he  pictures 
himself  as  dead  (“Den  dode”)  and  asks  her  to  pronounce  judg¬ 
ment  upon  him.  Her  answer  is  in  reality  Tegner’s  own  judgment 
upon  himself.  With  characteristic  modesty  Tegner  dwells  lightly 
upon  his  virtues  and  acknowledges  many  of  those  faults  of  char¬ 
acter  and  temperament  which  he  had  elsewhere  freely  admitted. 
The  most  significant  feature  of  the  poem  is,  therefore,  Tegner’s 
own  estimate  of  himself,  which  nowhere  else  is  so  directly  or 
comprehensively  expressed.  The  main  point  under  discussion 
is  to  determine  in  how  far  Tegner  renders  a  just  judgment  of 
himself.  In  this  connection  it  is  necessary  to  keep  two  facts  in 
mind,  viz.,  (1)  that  Tegner  had  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  his  own 
faults,  and  especially  when  under  the  stress  of  emotion,  and 
(2)  that  he  is  here  picturing  himself  in  relation  to  Emili  Sellden, 
a  relation  far  from  representing  the  total  picture  of  his  life,  for 
in  his  love  affairs  he  presented  perhaps  the  most  objectionable 
features  of  his  temperament  and  character.  In  his  dealings 
with  men  and  the  world  some  of  these  faults  which  he  attributes 
to  himself  are  not  apparent.  His  mercurial  temperament,  which 
so  often  led  him  astray  in  his  love  affairs,  was  in  reality  the  main 
source  from  which  flowed  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  power¬ 
ful  expression  of  his  poetic  genius.  What  was  weakness  in  his  love 
affairs  became  a  source  of  strength  in  his  poetic  art.  And  to  his 
idealism  he  was  an  unwavering  friend,  a  faithful  lover,  however 
fickle  or  whimsical  he  may  have  been  in  his  personal  love  af¬ 
fairs. 

*  Cf.  Wrangel-Book,  Esaias  Tegnir,  Samlade  skrifter,  Vol.  VII,  p.  566. 
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For  the  purpose  of  analyzing  Tegn6r’s  judgment  of  himself  I 
shall  here  quote  that  part  of  the  poem  which  contains  Emili’s 
answer  to  the  poet’s  request  for  her  judgment  upon  him: 

Du  alskade!  nar  jag  ar  dod  en  ging 
och  likafullt  mitt  minne  och  min  sS.ng 
an  nigra  stunder  lefva  qvar  i  Norden, 
di  hor  du  kanske  ofta  nog  de  orden: 

“I  skaldens  brost  sin  nyckel  dikten  har, 
du  kande  honom,  sag  oss  hur  han  var; 
ty  minga  rykten  genom  landet  vandra, 
forvirrande,  motsagande  hvarandra.” 

Di  tanker  du:  “Jag  kande  honom  val, 
jag  laste  lange  i  bans  oppna  sjal, 
en  rorlig  sjal,  som  gjorde  sjelf  sin  pliga 
och  slutligt  nedbrann  i  sin  egen  liga. 

Ombytlig,  lattrord,  barnslig,  misstanksam 
haa  svarmade  igenom  lifvet  fram. 

Haqs  barndom  sig  jag  ej,  men  mannens  hjerta 
fortardes  lika  utaf  frojd  och  smarta: 
nu  glad  som  gudar  i  Olympens  sal, 
nu  dyster,  mork  som  de  fbrdbmdas  qval, 
en  evig  yngling  med  en  evig  trinad, 
en  from,  en  oppen,  och  likval  granad. 

Frin  mingen  irring,  som  han  medgaf  fritt, 
bans  hjerta  hammade  till  slut  vid  mitt.” 

First  let  us  single  out  those  qualities  upon  which  there  must 
be  universal  agreement:  viz.,  that  he  was  an  “open  soul”  (“bans 
oppna  sjal”) —  he  was  absolutely  honest  and  sincere;  that  he  was 
“changeable”  (“ombytlig”)  and  “sensitive,  easily  moved” 
(“lattrord”)  and  “pious”  (“from”).  These  qualities  were  salient 
characteristics  of  Tegner,  which  he  exemplified  throughout  his 
life. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  can  only  partly  agree  with  Tegn4r  when 
he  says  that  he  was  “a  restless  spirit  who  caused  his  own  suffer¬ 
ing  and  finally  burned  down  in  his  own  flame”: 

en  rorlig  sjal,  som  gjorde  sjelf^sin"plS,ga 
och  slutligt  nedbrann  i  sin  egen  liga. 
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Whereas  we  must  admit  that  through  his  constant  pathological 
introspection  Tegn6r’s  suffering  was,  to  a  great  extent,  of  his 
own  making,  nevertheless  his  statement  that  “he  finally  burned 
down  in  his  own  flame”  is  surely  an  exaggeration.  “His  own 
flame”  was  in  reality  “den  himmelska  lS,gan,”  which  never  was 
extinguished  within  his  soul.  Six  years  later  (1840)  he  gave 
overwhelming  proof  of  this  in  the  farewell  poem  to  his  life, 
Afsked  till  min  lyra,  which,  like  Den  dode,  expresses  (to  a  certain 
degree)  a  judgment  upon  himself.  This  exaggeration  in  Den  dode 
must  be  due  to  his  pessimistic  state  of  mind  in  connection  with 
this  love  affair. 

Again,  when  he  refers  to  himself  as  “childish”  (“barnslig”) 
and  “suspicious”  (“misstanksam”),  this  cannot  be  a  just  judg¬ 
ment  except  in  connection  with  his  love  affairs.  In  his  friendships 
with  men  he  was  trustworthy  and  magnanimous. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  gives  an  appropriate  picture  of  him¬ 
self  as  one  in  whom  youth  and  old  age  are  blended: 

en  evig  yngling  med  en  evig  tr&nad, 
en  from,  en  oppen,  och  likval  en  grS,nad. 

Even  when  in  the  prime  of  life,  he  was  constantly  lamenting 
the  approach  of  senility,  and  his  hypochondriacal  tendencies  (“en 
evig  trdnad”)  were  manifested  even  in  his  early  youth.  This 
blending  of  youth  and  old  age  is  in  keeping  with  the  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  opposite  sentiments  of  joy  and  sorrow,  such  as,  for 
example,  are  expressed  respectively  in  Sdngen  and  Mjeltsjukan. 
Thus,  he  says  in  Den  dode: 

Hans  barndom  sUg  jag  ej,  men  mannens  hjerta 
fortardes  lika  utaf  frojd  och  smarts. 

and  in  Afsked  till  min  lyra: 

Jag  vet  ej  ratt,  sk  som  min  lefnad  skridit, 
om  mer  jag  frojdats  eller  mer  jag  lidit. 

I  have  singled  out  this  poem  for  discussion  because  it  repre¬ 
sents  an  excellent  example  for  evaluation  of  poetic  thought  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  principle  which  I  laid  down  in  my  article  “Regard¬ 
ing  Discrepancies  in  Tegner’s  Poetry,”  Scandinavian  Studies, 
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Vol.  18  (1945),  pp.  261-268.  The  spirit  of  the  poem  is  personal, 
and  therefore  the  poetic  thought  expressed  in  it  must  be  viewed 
in  a  personal  light,  just  as  in  the  case  of  his  poem  to  his  brother 
Elof  Tegnir  (vid  hans  gijtemdl)}  In  Den  dode  Tegner  was  in  an 
irritated,  petulant  mood,  hence  the  picture  which  he  here  gives 
of  himself  represents  essentially  only  one  side  of  his  nature. 
“Barnslig”  and  “misstanksam”  could  hardly  be  applied  to  the 
Tegner  who  composed  the  glorious  apotheosis  to  Phoebus  Apol¬ 
lo  and  many  other  masterpieces  of  classic  beauty  and  matur¬ 
ity  of  thought.  If,  e.g.,  in  a  poem  to  Franzen  he  had  requested 
the  latter  to  pass  judgment  upon  him,  Tegner  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  have  omitted  some  of  the  objectionable  traits  which  he  at¬ 
tributes  to  himself  in  Den  dode.  All  the  qualities  of  his  tempera¬ 
ment  and  character  which  he  emphasizes  in  Den  dode  were  no 
doubt  ever  present  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  but  they  are  here 
brought  out  into  bold  relief  in  connection  with  his  relations  to 
Emili  Sellden.* 

’  Cf.  my  remarks  in  the  article  referred  to,  pp.  266-267. 

•  It  should  be  noted  that  during  the  thirties  Tegn6r  wrote  a  love  poem  to 
Hilda  Wijk,  entitled  Skaldens  graf,  a  part  of  which  is  preserved;  cf.  E.  Wrangel, 
Den  blddgda  (Stockholm,  1908),  pp.  129-130.  However,  Skaldens  graf  and  Den 
dode  have  nothing  in  common  except  the  elegiac  setting. 


GLEANINGS  FROM  TEGNER'S  POETRY 

Albert  Morey  Sturtevant 
U niversily  of  Kansas 

I.  Men  vapenskolden  man  vid  grafven  krossar 
(Afsked  till  min  lyra) 

IN  Scandinavian  Studies,  Vol.  17  (1943),  pp.  23^240,  I  con¬ 
nected  this  line: 

Men  vapenskolden  man  vid  grafven  krossar 

with  the  same  metaphor  of  “the  warrior’s  shield  broken  at  the 
grave”  which  occurs  in  the  epitaph  written  by  Tegner  for  his 
son-in-law,  J.  P.  Kuhlberg,  in  1835: 

men  intet  vapen  krossas  dock  p4  grafven, 
det  ar  ett  hjerta  blott  som  krossas  der. 

In  Afsked  till  min  lyra  (1840)  it  was  perfectly  natural  for  Tegner 
to  use  this  metaphor  of  “the  warrior’s  shield  broken  at  the 
grave,”  for  in  the  same  stanza  he  refers  to  Poetry  as  his  “weapon, 
the  only  weapon  he  ever  had  in  life”: 

Mitt  vapen  var  du:  jag  har  intet  annat. 

Du  var  min  skold:  jag  ingen  annan  haft. 

“The  warrior’s  shield  broken  at  the  grave,”  therefore,  represents 
a  fitting  symbol  for  the  poet’s  death,  which  his  Muse  likewise 
shares.  The  metaphor  does  not  represent  any  traditional  burial 
rite  but  simply  grew  out  of  the  situation,  and  is  thoroughly  char¬ 
acteristic  of  Tegner.  Yet  at  the  same  time,  we  know  that  biblical 
influence  was  a  marked  characteristic  of  Tegner’s  poetry,  and 
especially  of  his  elegiac  poetry.  Therefore,  it  is  not  at  all  un¬ 
reasonable  to  assume  here,  in  connection  with  an  epitaph  and 
with  his  own  approaching  death,  a  reminiscence  from  the  Old 
Testament  (Eccl.,  xii,  6,  7),  where  there  is  recorded  a  list  of 
things  which  are  broken,  as  a  symbol  of  death;  cf.  Eccl.,  xii, 
6,  7:  “before  the  silver  cord  is  loosed,  or  the  golden  bowl  is 
broken,  or  the  pitcher  is  broken  at  the  fountain,  or  the  wheel 
broken  at  the  cistern,  and  the  dust  returneth  to  the  earth  as  it 
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was,  and  the  spirit  returneth  to  God  who  gave  it.”*  As  I  pointed 
out  in  the  article  referred  to,  there  is  further  evidence  of  Old 
Testament  influence  on  the  poetic  thought  in  Afsked  till  mitt 
lyra. 

II.  Der  vattendragen  dela  sig  och  gd  (Mjeltsjukan) 

That  Tegn^r  felt  himself  to  be  at  the  parting  of  the  ways, 
that  he  was  entering  the  most  critical  period  of  his  life  at  the 
time  when  he  wrote  Mjeltsjukan  is  attested  in  many  of  his  let¬ 
ters  written  during  this  period.  But  there  is  one  letter  which  de¬ 
serves  particular  mention  in  that  here  Tegn^r  uses  the  same 
metaphor  of  the  “water  on  the  hill-side  parting  and  flowing  in 
different  directions”  and  of  “the  sun  and  stars  being  darkened” 
as  symbolic  of  approaching  disaster,  as  in  Mjeltsjukan.  In  a 
letter  to  Franzen  on  his  own  birthday  (Nov.  13,  1825),  Tegn6r 
says:  “Det  ar  min  43:dje  fodelsedag.  Jag  har  siledes  langesen 
passerat  landthqjden  i  lifvet,  der  vattendragen  dela  sig.  Man  blir 
med  hvarje  &r  samre  och  samre,  den  ena  stjernan  slocknar  efter 
den  andra,  utan  ait  likvdl  solen  gdr  upp;  man  dor  sm^ningom  och 
till  halften.”®  Compare  this  passage  with  Mjeltsjukan: 

Jag  stod  pS,  hojden  af  min  lefnads  branter, 
der  vattendragen  dela  sig  och  gd 


och  sol  och  stjernor  morknade  i  hast .  .  .  .* 

The  resemblance  in  conception  and  phraseology  between  these 
lines  in  Mjeltsjukan  and  the  passage  quoted  from  the  letter  to 
Franzen  indicates  that  the  poem  was  written  shortly  after  or  be¬ 
fore  Nov.  13,  1825.  The  exact  date  of  the  composition  of  Mjelt¬ 
sjukan  is  not  known.*  It  could  hardly  have  been  written  in  1824, 
for  on  Sept.  30  of  this  year  Tegn^r  borrowed  Tingstadius’  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah,®  and  we  know  that  Tegn^r  received 
his  inspiration  for  the  poem  from  the  Prophet  Isaiah.  The  letter 
to  Franzen,  therefore,  offers  convincing  evidence  that  the  poem 
Mjeltsjukan  was  written  (probably  late)  in  the  year  1825. 

‘  The  italics  are  mine. 

*  The  italics  are  mine. 

*  The  italics  are  mine. 

*  Cf.  Wrangel-B56k,  Esaias  Tegntr,  Samlade  skrifter,  Vol.  V,  p.  673. 

*  Cf.  Wrangel-B68k,  toe.  cit. 
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Mrs.  Theodore  Jorgenson  has  been  added  to  the  Department 
of  Norwegian  at  St.  Olaf  College,  Northfield,  Minn.,  due  to 
the  large  enrollment,  which  has  reached  the  figure  of  515  stu¬ 
dents. 

Mr.  Reidar  Dittmann,  teacher  in  the  Department  of  Nor¬ 
wegian  at  St.  Olaf  College,  is  editing  a  reader  planned  for  second- 
year  Norwegian.  Miss  Pauline  Farseth,  teacher  in  North  High 
School,  Minneapolis,  is  assisting  Mr.  Dittmann.  The  project  is 
being  supported  by  Det  Norske  Selskab  i  Amerika. 

Dr.  John  M.  Echols,  who  during  the  summer  of  1947  taught 
Swedish  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  in¬ 
structor  in  modern  languages  at  the  Foreign  Service  Institute  of 
the  State  Department  in  Washington.  Dr.  Echols  is  in  charge 
of  the  Swedish,  Danish,  Norwegian,  and  Finnish  language 
courses. 

Mr.  Helmer  Soderback  of  Uppsala  University,  Sweden,  is 
in  charge  of  a  course  in  Scandinavian  Culture  which  has  been 
introduced  at  Roosevelt  College,  Chicago. 

Professor  K.  Reichardt,  formerly  a  member  of  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  Department  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  is  teaching 
Old  Norse  at  Yale  University. 

Mrs.  Lilly  Lorenzen,  instructor  in  Swedish  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  has  returned  from  a  study  trip  in  Sweden. 

Dr.  Einar  R.  Ryden,  who  during  the  war  was  in  charge  of  the 
Swedish  military  language  program  at  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  has  accepted  a  position  in  the  Department  of  Education 
at  Purdue  University. 

Among  the  guests  of  the  hotel  Rosenkrantz  in  Oslo,  which 
was  destroyed  by  fire  last  October,  was  Mr.  Hedin  Bronner, 
instructor  in  Norwegian  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Mr. 
Bronner  and  his  family  escaped,  but  all  their  belongings  were 
lost  in-  the  blaze. 

The  following  editorial  in  The  St.  Paul  Dispatch  of  June  9, 
1947,  might  serve  as  an  interesting  supplement  to  the  article 
“Scandinavian  Courses'  Offered  in  Institutions  of  Learning  in 
the  United  States,”  which  was  published  in  the  August  (1947) 
issue  of  Scandinavian  Studies: 
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Minnesota  may  be  said  to  have  come  of  age  when  Norwegian  and  Swedish 
finally  take  rank  as  “foreign  languages”  in  the  state.  Familiar  as  those  tongues 
have  been  here  since  immigrant  days,  their  study  in  the  schools  has  never  at¬ 
tracted  the  large  number  of  youngsters  of  Scandinavian  descent  that  might  have 
been  expected. 

Now,  as  Swedish  and  Norwegian  classes  are  winding  up  the  school  year 
in  Minneapolis,  teachers  there  declare  these  postwar  years  have  brought  one 
great  change.  Beginning  classes  no  longer  include  only  those  of  Scandinavian 
ancestry — in  fact,  in  some  of  them,  high  school  students  of  Irish,  English, 
Polish,  German  and  other  national  backgrounds  outnumber  those  of  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  descent. 

The  cultural  value  of  tongues  once  heard  so  widely  on  Minnesota  farms 
and  in  many  of  the  state’s  cities  and  villages  has  never  been  fully  realized  due  to 
proximity  of  the  immigrant  days  themselves.  That  situation  is  changing,  as 
enrollment  records  in  high  school,  college,  and  university  language  classes  reveal. 
French,  Spanish,  German,  and  Latin  used  to  be  the  “fashionable”  languages, 
(larticularly  the  first  two. 

Gosta  Framzen 
University  oj  Chicago 
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Johannesson,  Alexander.  Um  frutnlungu  Inddgermana  og  frutn- 
heimkynni.  Fylgir  Arbdk  Hdskdla  Islands  1940-1941,  Reyk¬ 
javik,  1943.  Pp.  192. 

Professor  Alexander  Johannesson  has  previously  published  a 
number  of  significant  works  dealing  with  Old  Norse  and  Ice¬ 
landic  philology.  In  his  latest  study  in  the  field,  Um  frutnlungu 
Inddgermana  og  frumheimkynni  (Concerning  the  Original  Lan¬ 
guage  and  Original  Home  of  the  Indo-Germanic  Peoples),  which 
accompanied  the  yearbook  of  the  University  of  Iceland  for 
1940-1941,  he  considers  in  a  detailed  and  penetrating  manner 
two  fundamental  questions:  How  did  Primitive  Indo-Germanic 
man  learn  to  speak?  Where  was  the  original  home  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  race? 

In  an  extensive  and  highly  informative  introduction.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Johannesson  considers  such  matters  as  the  age  of  man  on 
earth,  the  age  of  civilization,  the  prehistoric  period  of  the 
Scandinavian  countries  and  the  Germanic  peoples;  furthermore, 
he  summarizes  the  main  features  of  the  efforts  of  scholars  to 
solve  the  problems  with  which  he  is  primarily  concerned. 

Then  follows  the  main  part  of  the  study,  consisting  of  the 
results  of  the  author’s  investigations  concerning  the  origin  and 
the  original  meanings  of  the  more  than  two  thousand  roots  of 
Indo-Germanic  words  which  scholars  have  discovered  through 
comparison  of  the  Indo-Germanic  languages.  The  roots  are 
classified  and  their  meanings  traced  in  detail  and  with  great 
learning;  at  the  same  time,  the  treatment  of  the  subject  is  both 
clear  and  orderly. 

On  the  question  of  how  Primitive  Indo-Germanic  man 
learned  to  speak.  Dr.  Johannesson  concludes:  “Gestures  and 
gesticulations  were  the  method  of  expression  used  by  primitive 
man  before  he  learned  to  speak.  Human  speech  is,  therefore, 
originally  the  continuation  of  this  method  of  expression  on  the 
part  of  primitive  man  for  the  purpose  of  making  himself  under¬ 
stood  through  gestures  and  gesticulations.” 
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Developing  this  theory  further,  Professor  Johannesson  adds: 

The  sjjeech  of  primitive  man  is,  therefore,  originally  composed  and  formed  of 
three  elements:  (1)  sounds  which  express  gesticulations,  (2)  emotional  sounds, 
and  (3)  sounds  which  are  imitations  of  the  sounds  of  nature.  If  that  is  correct, 
then  it  should  be  possible  to  explain  the  origin  of  all  languages  in  the  same  way 
and  to  single  out  these  most  fundamental  elements  in  all  languages.  This  has  not 
been  done,  except  to  a  very  small  extent;  besides,  it  is  not  within  the  realm  of 
p>ossibility  for  any  one  individual  to  do  so.  The  observations  which  have  been  set 
forth  here  are  limited  to  the  Indo-Germanic  languages.  But  there  are  many  indi¬ 
cations  that  the  same  theory  applies  equally  well  to  other  lang;uages,  such  as 
Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Polynesian  (which  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most 
primitive  languages).  R.  Paget  has,  in  his  book  Human  Speech,  mentioned  vari¬ 
ous  characteristics  of  these  languages  which  seem  to  point  in  the  same  direction. 

Although  Sir  Richard  Paget  championed  the  imitation  theory 
of  the  origin  of  languages  in  Human  Speech  (1930),  Professor 
Johannesson  had  reached  his  conclusions  through  independent 
research  and  had  already  completed  nearly  half  of  his  book  be¬ 
fore  the  important  work  of  the  English  scholar  came  into  his 
hands  (cf.  Skfrnir,  1945,  pp.  223-224). 

After  having  considered  the  difference  in  extent  and  occur¬ 
rence  of  the  original  roots  in  the  Indo-Germanic  languages.  Dr. 
Johannesson  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  which  is  also  held  by 
various  other  scholars,  that  the  original  home  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  race  was  in  northern  Europe,  and  most  likely  to  the 
south  or  southeast  of  the  Baltic.  Undeniably,  many  things  apn 
pear  to  support  this  theory. 

Although  attention  has  been  drawn  here  only  to  Professor 
Johannesson’s  principal  conclusions,  the  study  contains  many 
other  interesting  and  significant  observations.  He  points  out 
the  fact  that  Icelandic  has  preserved  more  of  the  Indo-Germanic 
roots  than  any  other  language  except  Ancient  Greek,  and,  since 
Modern  Greek  has  lost  much  of  the  vocabulary  of  Ancient 
Greek,  “the  Icelandic  language  is  in  that  respect  the  most  re¬ 
markable  of  all  the  Indo-Germanic  languages.” 

The  value  of  the  book  is  enhanced  by  several  explanatory 
pictures  drawn  by  the  Icelandic  artist  Tryggvi-  Magnusson, 
word  lists,  a  bibliography,  and  a  short  summary  in  French. 

Richard  Beck 
University  of  North  Dakota 
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Four  Plays  by  Holberg.  Translated  from  the  Danish  by  Henry 
Alexander,  with  an  Introduction  by  Oscar  James  Campbell, 
Jr.  Princeton  University  Press  for  the  American-Scandi- 
navian  Foundation,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York, 
1946.  Pp.  x+202.  $2.50. 

The  American-Scandinavian  Foundation  made  no  mistake  in 
publishing  a  second  group  of  Holberg’s  comedies.  They  are,  like 
most  works  of  art,  independent  of  time  and  place,  for  human 
nature  is  ever  much  the  same,  and  they  can  provoke  smiles  and 
laughter  among  us  today  just  as  they  did  among  the  Danes  over 
two  centuries  ago. 

We  still  are  convinced  that  the  Norwegian-born  Danish 
dramatist  Ludvig  Holberg  is  one  of  the  greatest  writers  of  come¬ 
dies  who  ever  lived.  Never  offensively  sharp  or  bitter,  never 
forcing  his  ideas  down  the  reader’s  or  spectator’s  throat  with  a 
ramrod,  so  to  speak,  he  proceeds  with  farce,  satire,  or  light 
comedy  to  portray  the  follies  and  weaknesses  of  his  fellow 
countrymen,  follies  which  are  more  or  less  universal,  and  which 
we  all  can  recognize,  ridicule,  and  enjoy.  These  incite,  in  Hol¬ 
berg’s  characterizations,  a  wholesome  laughter,  an  innocent 
entertainment,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  serious  thought  for 
him  who  cares  to  ponder  social  problems.  And  the  reader  cannot 
help  feeling  that  in  the  mental  background  there  is  a  plea  for 
common  sense  and  naturalness.  Holberg,  connoisseur  par  excel¬ 
lence  of  human  foibles,  could  see  their  humorous  side  and  out  of 
the  latter  construct  immortal  masterpieces  that  everybody  can 
understand. 

The  present  volume  contains  four  plaj's:  The  Fussy  Man, 
who  is  always  so  busy  with  trivialities  that  he  accomplishes 
nothing  and  allows  himself  to  be  outwitted  by  his  maid;  The 
Masked  Ladies,  which,  as  the  jacket  on  the  book  rightly  pro¬ 
claims,  is  a  “skillful  satire  on  the  extravagance  of  the  code  of 
Platonic  love”;  The  Weathercock,  a  comedy  of  character  dealing 
with  a  capricious  woman;  and  Masquerades,  a  serious  but  de¬ 
lightful  comedy  of  errors  on  the  education  of  youth,  which  ends 
well,  to  the  supreme  satisfaction  of  most  jieople  and  of  all 
lovers,  despite  apparent  parental  efforts  to  the  contrary.  As  is 
usual,  or  at  least  frequent,  in  the  dramas  of  the  seventeenth  and 
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eighteenth  centuries,  the  playwright’s  wit  and  wisdom  are,  for 
the  most  part,  concentrated  in  the  brains  of  the  domestics. 
They  are  the  bearers  of  Holberg’s  philosophy. 

Professor  Campbell,  in  an  adequate  Introduction  to  the  four 
plays,  recalls  the  tolerably  well-known  influences  of  Moliere 
and  Addison  on  Holberg,  the  latter’s  cosmopolitan  character, 
and  his  first-hand  knowledge  of  many  European  lands,  including 
England. 

The  reviewer,  who  has  twice  recently  read  the  plays  of  the 
volume,  realizes  that  as  works  of  art  they  may  not  rank  as  high 
as  those  of  the  extremely  popular  first  Holberg  collection  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Foundation — comprising  Jeppe  of  the  Hill,  The 
Political  Tinker,  and  Erasmus  Montanus — and  yet,  they  are 
certainly  worth  reading  and  deserve  more  than  ordinary  popu¬ 
larity.  The  translations  are  very  well  done. 

Adolph  B.  Benson 
Yale  University 

A  Second  Book  of  Danish  Verse.  Translated  by  Charles  Wharton 

Stork.  With  a  Foreword  by  Johannes  V.  Jensen.  Princeton 

University  Press  for  the  American-Scandinavian  Foundation, 

Princeton,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York,  1947.  Pp.  xvii-|-155. 

$2.50. 

The  planners  of  this  work  have  done  little  to  help  its  readers. 
They  do  not  explain  its  relationship  to  A  Book  of  Danish  Verse 
(1922),  but  leave  us  to  find  out  for  ourselves  that  of  the  fifty-six 
poets  in  the  new  Book,  eighteen  were  represented  in  its  prede¬ 
cessor.  About  one  half  of  the  poets  not  found  in  the  earlier  collec¬ 
tion  are  of  our  own  times.  Thus  it  appears  that  one  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  is  to  supplement  the  older  collection;  and  another,  to 
introduce  us  to  comparatively  recent  Danish  poetry.  For  the 
reader’s  convenience,  it  might  have  been  better  to  issue  a  new 
and  enlarged  edition  of  the  first  Book  (now  out  of  print)  rather 
than  to  place  these  additional  selections  from  the  eighteen  older 
poets  in  a  second  volume. 

Some  of  the  omissions  are  inexplicable.  It  seems  strange, 
esp>ecially  in  a  book  dedicated  to  patriotic  King  Christian  X,  not 
to  find  Edvard  Lembcke’s  Vort  Modersmaal,  originally  written 
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in  protest  against  Prussian  tyranny  in  Slesvig,  and,  after  the 
German  invasion  of  1940,  enthusiastically  sung  in  popular  gath¬ 
erings  throughout  Denmark.  Missing  also  are  Jens  Peder  Jacob¬ 
sen’s  most  characteristic 

Lad  mig  ej  d^  en  Dag,  Naturen  bader 

sig  glad  og  lykkelig  i  Solens  Gians 

and  that  superb  and  indigenous  masterpiece,  Johannes  V, 
Jensen’s Jydske  Blast.  Good  translations  of  these  three  poems 
would  have  enhanced  an  American  reader’s  understanding  of 
the  Danish  soul  both  in  its  national  and  its  literary  manifesta¬ 
tions. 

If  a  chief  intention  of  the  American-Scandinavian  Publica¬ 
tions  is  to  make  it  easy  and  attractive  for  Americans  to  become 
interested  in  Scandinavian  life  and  literature,  some  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  responsibilities  have  in  this  case  been  shirked.  The  two- 
and-a-half  page  Foreword  by  Johannes  V.  Jensen,  though  not 
ingratiating,  is  good  enough  so  far  as  it  goes;  but  it  is  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  four  major  poets  of  the  past,  and  it  gives 
no  information  whatever  about  the  score  of  contemporary 
poets  in  the  latter  half  of  the  book,  who  are  almost  unknown  in 
this  country.  In  the  first  Book  the  regrettable  omission  of  any 
Introduction  was  at  least  partly  compensated  for  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  helpful  notes  (by  Oluf  Friis)  on  some  of  the  authors.  But 
in  the  Second  Book  not  even  that  much  effort  has  been  made  to 
arouse  interest  or  satisfy  curiosity,  though  to  have  done  so 
would  have  required  little  additional  space,  and  not  much 
erudition  or  diligence.  Why  not,  for  example,  have  mentioned 
in  a  note  on  Aarestrup’s  To  a  Friend  that  the  motto  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  was  taken  from  Robert  Burns,  who  helped  to  inspire  the 
Dane?  Why  not  have  recalled,  in  presenting  Aakjaer’s  The 
Stonebreaker,  that  he  admired  the  radical  protests  in  the  poetry 
of  Thomas  Hood — perhaps  adding  a  line  about  the  popularity 
of  Carl  Nielsen’s  musical  setting  for  this  poem?  T^ere  have  been 
no  such  attempts  to  build  bridges  for  the  non-Scandinavian 
reader,  or  to  set  up  road-signs  directing  him  to  further  pleasures. 
A  minor  shortcoming  is  the  omission  of  an  Index. 

All  such  deficiencies  would  be  of  little  importance  if  the  trans- 
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lations  themselves  were  satisfactory.  A  few  of  them  are  so — 
one  or  two  by  Jacobsen,  Gjellerup,  Holstein,  Friis-M^ller,  and 
Aakjaer;  but  these  successes  are  exceptional,  numbering  per¬ 
haps  ten  or  a  dozen  out  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirteen.  The 
rest,  in  my  opinion,  do  not  fulfill  the  requisite  of  a  good  transla¬ 
tion  from  foreign  poetry,  namely  that  it  shall  not  cease  to  be 
poetical.  The  first  Book  of  Danish  Verse,  the  translators  of  which 
were  the  talented  poets  Foster  Damon  and  Robert  Hillyer,  was 
comparatively  free  from  prosaisms  and  other  stylistic  inepti¬ 
tudes.  The  Second  Book  abounds  in  them,  as  shown  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  few  examples. 

From  Holger  Dracbmann: 


And  when  I  am  standing  out  there  in  the  battle 
To  rest  me  a  bit  from  the  tumult  and  rattle 

(p.61) 

How  warm  my  young  heart  used  to  beat 

In  my  old  April  singing! 

(p.  65) 

The  rain  comes  with  the  gusty  flaw, 

My  window-panes  bedewing 

(p.  65) 

From  Christian  Winther: 

You  know  it?  Ah,  'tis  there,  but  there 

Life’s  joy  and  sorrow  can  to  me  be  dear 

(p.  32) 

From  Otto  Gelsted: 

We  saw  the  dark  birds  fly 

At  dawn  across  the  sky 

With  rasping  drone  in  menacing  procession 

(p.  115) 

From  Johannes  V.  Jensen: 

The  chips  you  find  in  the  Danish  earth. 

In  each  is  the  soul  of  an  ancestor  lurking 

(p.  97) 

Ask  not  for  grace  with  your  legs! 

That  has  brought  many  to  ruin 

(p.  98) 

Similar  instances  of  translation-English  will  be  found  in  the  ren¬ 
derings  of  the  humorous  verses  of  Bj^dtcher  {Footprints,  p.  25) 
and  Richardt  {Ninetta's  Tom-Cat,  p.  54),  and  in  many  other 
cases.  They  will  give  an  unfavorable  impression  of  the  originals 
to  those  who  read  only  English. 
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To  those  who  know  Danish,  and  appreciate  the  many  kinds 
of  beauty  found  in  the  original  poems,  the  frequent  faults  in 
these  versions  will  be  deplorable.  Mistranslations,  wrong  em¬ 
phases,  and,  especially,  false  style  and  tones,  are  apparent  in  the 
following  typical  examples. 

From  Oehlenschlager’s  KorsH  (p.  18) : 

Men  naar  mod  Verdenshavet  den  But  when  to  seaward  it  looks,  it 

seer,  da  ryster  den  sfisyg  pales  with  a  sickly  confusion 

(The  main  point,  Verdenshavet,  the  sea  of  the  outside  world,  is  slighted] 


From  Blicher’s  To  Sorrow  (p.  43): 

Glsdens  stille,  blege  S^sterengel  Joy’s  twin-sister  you,  an  angel  fair 

(“blege”  is  omitted;  “twin”  is  wrong;  “you”  is  awkward] 

du  min  Sjaels  tungsindige  Veninde!  You,  my  sad  companion,  tender¬ 
hearted 

(“tender-hearted”  is  wrong] 

Ej  skal  Hjertet  briste,  skffnt  det  baever  Firm  my  heart,  whatever  doubt  as¬ 
saults  me 

(There  is  no  question  of  “doubt”  here,  but  of  fear;  the  heart  trembles,  but 
shall  not  break] 

mod  et  Lys,  min  Laengsel  stunder  til  Through  the  dimness  hope  is  shining 

still, 

du  mit  0je  fra  dit  M;jrke  haever  And  to  that  high  realm  your  touch 

exalts  me 

(The  “hope”  and  “touch”  are  not  in  the  original  at  all;  the  true  meaning  is 
that  sorrow  lifts  up  the  poet’s  eyes  towards  a  light  for  which  his  sou)  is 
yearning] 


From  Blicher’s  I 
paa  Gennemrejsen  jeg  synger 

men  m;i)rke  Dage  jeg  maatte  se, 
og  Storme  rev  mine  Fjedre 

(Leaves  out  the  main  metaphor, 
det  allevegne  mig  tvinger 


t  of  Passage  (p.  44) : 

I  shall  start  on  my  journey  singing 

what  perplexed  me 

Was  when  dark  skies  would  frown  o’er 
me 

And  tempest  flurries  vexed  me 
invents  fanciful  additions] 

that’s  what  I  feel  half-dead  in 


From  Aarestrup’s  To  a  Friend  (p.  37): 

Der  er  en  Skat  af  evig  Viisdom  There  is  the  wisdom  of  a  sage 

I  Smilehullet  paa  din  Kind  In  your  cheek  dimples,  well  I  find 
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Som  jeg  umulig  kan  forglemme,  I  pray  to  you,  I  know  so  well 

Som  jeg  tilbeder  og  forstaaer  Your  loveliness  in  everything 

From  Aakjaer’s  The  Sionebreaker  (p.  104); 

med  Ham’ren  maa  forvandle  Is  striving  with  his  hammer 

de  haarde  Sten  til  Brfkl  To  turn  hard  stone  to  bread 

[The  idea  of  “must”  is  essential  to  the  grimness] 

From  Aakjaer’s  The  Oats  (p.  103): 

Jeg  skal  ringle  Barnet  til  dets  Seng  I  will  ring  the  children  from  their  beds 

From  Skjoldborg’s  Cotter's  Song  (p.  106) : 

og  retter  den  bjijede  Plade  And  smoothen  every  edge  that  is 

frayed,  O 

til  Lsrken  den  jublende  glade  the  songbirds  that  pour  so  freely 

jeg  retter  min  Ryg  og  jeg  skimter  et  I  straighten  my  back  up  and,  lost  in  a 
Maal  dream 

[The  point  is  missed :  he  sees  a  goal  beyond  his  toil] 

Such  renderings  cannot  transmit  the  strength  and  grace  of 
Danish  poetry.  In  them  the  dramatic  word  has  become  flat; 
the  deceptively  simple  yet  trenchant  style,  commonplace;  the 
strong  rhythms,  flaccid;  and  the  graceful  tone,  awkward.  As  a 
translation,  the  Second  Book  of  Danish  Verse  is  as  disappointing 
as  the  two  preceding  ones  in  this  series — Blicher’s  Twelve  Stories 
and  Holberg’s  Four  Plays  (see  the  reviews  in  JEGP,  July  1946 
and  July  1947).  And  such  disappointments  are  especially  keen 
in  these  days  when  we  need  closer  understanding  between  the 
peoples  of  the  world. 

Ernest  Bernbaum 

University  of  Illinois 

Columbia  Dictionary  of  Modern  European  Literature.  Horatio 
Smith,  General  Editor.  Columbia  University  Press,  1947. 
Pp.  xiv+899.  $10.00. 

This  work  is  of  interest  to  students  of  the  Scandinavian 
languages  not  only  because  it  evaluates  the  important  books 
of  all  continental  Europe  but  also  because  considerable  attention 
is  given  to  the  Scandinavian  authors  of  the  twentieth  century 
and  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  nineteenth. 
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The  statement  is  made  in  the  Preface  that  some  200  French¬ 
men  were  included,  150  Germans,  100  Russians,  100  Italians,  100 
Spaniards,  50  Poles,  and  40  Czechs.  While  no  mention  is  made 
of  the  number  of  Scandinavians  included,  this  reviewer  found 
144,  namely  60  Swedes,  38  Norwegians,  26  Danes,  and  20  Ice¬ 
landers. 

The  survey  of  Danish  literature  during  the  period  in  question 
was  written  by  the  late  Hanna  Astrup  Larsen,  who  also  prepared 
the  article  on  Norwegian  literature.  Sigmund  Skard  wrote  the 
outline  of  Icelandic  literature,  while  Adolph  B.  Benson  prepared 
the  survey  of  Swedish  literature. 

The  list  of  contributors  of  individual  biographical  sketches 
includes  well-known  names:  Carol  K.  Bang,  5  articles;  Carl  E. 
W.  L.  Dahlstrom,  3;  Stefdn  Einarsson,  22;  Olav  Pans  Grunt, 
1;  Alrik  Gustafson,  39;  Einar  Haugen,  14;  Halvdan  Koht,  8; 
Hanna  Astrup  Larsen,  14;  Sigmund  Skard,  6;  Charles  Wharton 
Stork,  20;  Georg  Strandvold,  5;  Signe  Toksvig,  2;  A.  J.  Uppvall, 
1;  J.  B.  C.  Watkins,  3;  Albin  Widen,  1. 

The  Danish  authors  discussed  in  this  volume  are:  Jeppe  Aakjer  (1866- 
1930);  Kjeld  Abell  (1901 — );  Herman  Joachim  Bang  (1857-1912);  Geo.  M. 
Cohen  Brandes  (1842-1927);  Marie  Bregendahl  (1867 — );  Sophus  Claussen 
(1865-1931);  Holger  Henrik  H.  Drachmann  (1846-1908);  Peter  Egge  (1869—); 
Karl  Gjellerup  (1857-1919);  Ludvig  Holstein  (1864^1943);  Jens  Peter  Jacobsen 
(1847-1885);  Johannes  Vilhelm  Jensen  (1873 — );  Jens  Johannes  Jorgensen 
(1866—);  Hans  Rudolf  Kirk  (1898—);  Jakob  Knudsen  (1858-1917);  Thomas 
Olesen  Lfikken  (1877—);  Kaj  Munk  (1898-1944);  Henri  Nathansen  (1868- 
1944);  Martin  Andersen  Nexo  (1869 — );  Henrik  Pontoppidan  (1857-1943); 
Helge  Rode  (1870-1937);  Valdemar  Rjirdam  (1872 — )\  Hans  Hartvig  Seedorff 
Pedersen  (1892 — );  Johan  Skjoldborg  (1861-1936);  Harry  Sfiiberg  (1880 — ); 
Viggo  Stuckenberg  (1863-1905);  and  Gustav  Johannes  Wied  (1858-1914). 

The  Icelandic  authors  include:  Einar  Benediktsson  (1864-1940);  porsteinn 
Erlingsson  (1858-1914);  GutSmundur  FriSjdnsson  (1869-1944);  Benedikt  Svein- 
bjamarson  Grondal  (1826-1907);  Kristmann  Gutimundsson  (1902 — ^),  who  has 
also  written  in  Norwegian;  Gunnar  Gunnarsson  (1889 — ),  who  has  largely  made 
use  of  the  Danish  language;  GuSmundur  G.  Hagalin  (1898 — );  Matthias  Joch- 
umsson  (1835-1920);  GutSmundur  Kamban  (1888-1945);  Einar  H.  Kvaran 
(1859-1938);  Halld6r  K.  Laxness  (1902—);  SigurtSur  Nordal  (1886—);  J6hann 
Sigurj6nsson  (1880-1919);  David  Stefdnsson  (1895 — );  Stephan  GutSmundsson 
Stephansson  (1854-1927);  J6n  Svensson  (1857-1944);  Grlmur  Thomsen  (1820- 
1896);  p6rbergur  p6rtSarson  (1889 — );  Steingrfmur  porsteinsson  (1831-1913); 
and  J6n  Trausti  (pseud,  of  GutSmundur  Magndsson)  (1873-1918). 
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The  following  Norwegian  authors  receive  attention;  Hans  Aanrud  (1863 — ) ; 
Ivar  Aasen  (1813-1896);  Trygve  Andersen  (1866-1920);  Olav  Aukrust  (1883- 
1929);  Bjomstjeme  Bjdmson  (1832-1910);  Elias  Blix  (1836-1902);  Johan  Bojer 
(1872—);  Olaf  BuU  (1883-1933);  Camilla  Collett  (1813-1895);  Olav  Duun 
(1876-1939);  Peter  Egge  (1869 — ^);  Kristian  Elster  (1841-1881);  Johan  Falk- 
berget  <1879 — );  Arne  Garborg  (1851-1924);  Johan  Nordahl  Brun  Grieg  (1902- 
1943) ;  Knut  Hamsun  (1859 — ) ;  Gunnar  E.  R.  Heiberg  (1857-1929) ;  Sigurd  Hoel 
(1890 — ^);  Henrik  Ibsen  (1828-1906);  Kristofer  Nagel  Janson  (1841-1917); 
Alexander  Lange  Kielland  (1849-1906) ;  Hans  Ernst  Kinck  (1865-1926) ;  Thomas 
Krag  (1868-1913);  Vilhelm  A.  Wexels  Krag  (1871-1933);  Jonas  Lie  (1833- 
1909);  Rasmus  LjJland  (1861-1907);  Ingebret  Moltke  Moe  (1859-1913);  Sig- 
bjom  Obstfelder  (1866-1900);  Tore  0rjasaeter  (1886 — ^);  Amulf  Overland 
(1889 — );  Johan  Ernst  Sars  (1835-1917);  Gabriel  Scott  (1874 — ^);  Amalie  Skram 
(1847-1908) ;  Jens  Tvedt  (1857-1935) ;  Sigrid  Undset  (1882—) ;  Kristofer  Uppdal 
(1878— );  Nils  Collett  Vogt  (1864-1937);  and  Herman  Wildenvey  (1886—). 

The  Swedish  authors  are:  Dan  Andersson  (1888-1920);  Albert  Ulrik  Biith 
(1853-1912);  Victoria  Benedictsson  (pseud.:  Ernst  Ahlgren)  (1850-1888); 
Frans  Gunnar  Bengtsson  (1894 — );  Johan  Henning  Berger  (1872-1924);  Bo 
Bergman  (1869 — );  Hjalmar  Bergman  (1883-1930);  Erik  Blomberg  (1894 — ^); 
Harry  Blomberg  (1893 — );  Karin  Boye  (1900-1941);  Ernst  Didring  (1868- 
1931);  Vilhelm  Ekelund  (1880 — );  Albert  Engstrom  (1869-1940);  Daniel  Fall- 
strom  (1858-1937);  Torsten  Fogelqvist  (1880-1941);  Karl  Erik  Forsslund 
(1872-1941)  ;_Gustaf  Eroding  (1860-1911);  Gustaf  af  Geijerstam  (1858-1909); 
Bertel  Gripenberg  (1878 — ),  a  Finnish  poet  writing  in  Swedish;  Hjalmar  Gull- 
berg  (1898 — );  Per  Hallstrom  (1866 — );  Ola  Hansson  (1860-1925);  Tor  Harald 
Hedberg  (1862-1931);  Vemer  von  Heidenstam  (1859-1940);  Gustaf  Hellstrom 
(1882 — ^);  Jarl  Hemmer  (1893 — ),  a  Finnish  author  writing  in  Swedish;  Olof 
HSgberg  (1855-1932);  Ragnar  Jandel  (1895-1939);  Erik  Axel  KarUeldt  (1864- 
1931);  Ellen  Key  (1849-1926);  Martin  Koch  (1882 — );  Agnes  von  Krusenstjema 
(1894^1940);  Par  Lagerkvist  (1891—);  Selma  Lagerlof  (1858-1940);  Carl  Filip 
Larsson  (1877 — ^);  Hans  Larsson  (1862-1944);  Oskar  Levertin  (1862-1906); 
Sven  Lidman  (1882 — ) ;  Axel  Lundegird  (1861-1930) ;  Bertil  Malmberg  (1889 — ) ; 
Harry  Martinson  (1904 — ) ;  Moa  Martinson  (1890 — ) ;  Vilhelm  Moberg  (1898 — ) ; 
Ture  Nerman  (1886 — ^) ;  Ludvig  Nordstrom  (1882-1942);  Karl  Gustaf  Ossian- 
nilsson  (1875 — ); Anders Osterling (1884 — ^);Viktor  Rydberg (1828-1895);  Sten 
Selander  (1891 — );  Gunnar  M.  Silfverstolpe  (1893-1942);  Sigfrid  Siwertz 
(1882—);  Biiger  Sjdberg  (1885-1929);  Carl  Snoilsky  (1841-1903);  Hjalmar 
Ssderberg  (1869-1941);  Marika  Stjemstedt  (1875 — );  Johan  A.  Strindberg 
(1849-1912);  Gustof  Ullman  (1881—);  Elin  WSgner  (1882—);  Gunnar  Wenner- 
berg  (1817-1901);  and  David  af  Wirs6n  (1842-1912). 

In  the  preparation  of  this  work  numerous  consultants  were 
invited  to  prepare  lists  of  authors  worthy  of  inclusion  in  a 
volume  of  this  kind,  and  the  editor  gave  consideration  to  the 
opinions  of  these  advisors  in  making  his  decisions.  The  book 
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represents  much  earnest  study  and  gives  the  results  of  painstak¬ 
ing  labor.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  of  the  1,167  articles  contained 
in  the  book,  148  (including  the  surveys  for  each  of  the  four 
countries)  deal  with  Scandinavian  literature.  Every  eighth 
article,  therefore,  is  concerned  with  the  literary  contribution  of 
the  Scandinavian  North. 

Joseph  Alexis 
University  of  Nebraska 

Jorgenson,  Theodore.  Henrik  Ibsen:  A  Study  in  Art  and  Person¬ 
ality,  The  St.  Olaf  College  Press,  Northfield,  Minnesota, 
1945.  Pp.  550.  $3.50. 

The  title,  Henrik  Ibsen:  A  Study  in  Art  and  Personality, 
suggests  that  here  must  be  a  new  approach  to  Ibsen,  for  such 
might  be  possible,  desirable,  and,  above  all,  defensible.  The 
title  makes  one  speculate  whether  this  may  be  an  attempt  to 
make  the  “personality”  of  Ibsen  emerge  from  his  works  or 
whether  it  may  be  an  attempt  to  show  how  Ibsen’s  “personality” 
imposes  itself  upon  the  characters  in  his  plays.  Remembering 
others  who  have  undertaken  similar  studies  with  indifferent 
success,  one  wonders  whether  this  author  may  not  have  enjoyed 
better  fortune. 

Chapter  I,  “The  Personal  Self,”  presents  an  analysis  of 
personality,  the  authenticity  of  which  I  leave  to  the  judgment 
of  others.  Then  on  page  12,  Professor  Jorgenson  says: 

Man  has  from  time  immemorial  interpreted  the  unseen  reality  in  harmony  with 
his  temperament  and  in  line  with  the  ambit  of  his  thought.  We  may  accordingly 
distinguish  between  a  half  dozen  types  of  religious  experience  and  philosophy,  all 
of  which  are  deeply  rooted  in  the  historical  traditions  of  the  western  world.  They 
are;  primitive  naturalism,  supematuralism,  absolute  idealism,  humanism,  ro¬ 
manticism,  and  scientific  naturalism. 

A  brief  generalization  of  the  characteristics  of  each  of  these 
six  types  of  “religious  experience  and  philosophy”  is  concluded 
by  the  question  (p.  17):  “What  then,  in  the  main,  was  Henrik 
Ibsen’s  relations  to  these  various  traditions?”  The  author  ex¬ 
plains  what  these  “relations”  were  on  the  two  pages  immediately 
following,  and,  whether  the  reader  agrees  in  all  particulars  or 
not,  he  must  concede  that  the  author  has  an  approach  to  Ibsen 
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that  may  prove  rewarding.  Certainly  the  author  cannot  be 
wrong  in  claiming  for  his  thesis  that  the  characters  in  Ibsen’s 
plays  are  no  more  than  the  totality  that  Ibsen  himself  succes¬ 
sively  and  progressively  was.  His  task  would  be  to  demonstrate 
his  thesis.  The  short,  final  paragraph  of  Chapter  I  (p.  19)  reads, 
however; 

We  therefore  turn  to  an  examination  of  Ibsen’s  child-life  as  the  basic  pattern  of 
his  own  personality  and  as  the  principal  source  of  the  characters  he  has  created 
in  his  dramas. 

(The  italics  are  mine.)  If  this  paragraph  means  what  it  says,  it 
pretty  effectively  invalidates  most  of  the  thesis.  Is  Ibsen’s 
“child-life”  the  “principal  source”  of  Lady  Inger,  or  of  Peer 

Gynt,  or  of  Solness,  or  of - , - , - ? 

In  Chapter  II,  the  author  recalls  a  mountain  of  facts  con¬ 
cerning  Ibsen’s  progenitors,  his  childhood  and  youth,  and  the 
topographic,  economic,  cultural,  and  social  milieu  in  which  Ib¬ 
sen  grew  to  maturity,  in  the  hope  of  demonstrating  thereby  the 
total  effect  of  early  environment  upon  the  dramatist  and,  in 
turn,  upon  the  characters  in  his  plays.  This  would  be  valuable 
if  judiciously  done.  But  we  find  fallacies  like  this: 

If  we  are  to  believe  much  of  what  Aase  says  in  Peer  Gynt,  Marichen  cannot  have 
been  consistent  in  her  attitude  toward  the  child,  (p.  48) 

or  exaggerations  like  this: 

WTien  we  consider  that  Henrik  was  the  oldest  boy  and  therefore  perhaps  inor¬ 
dinately  proud,  the  calamity  [his  father’s  bankruptcy  in  1836]  which  befell  his 
home  must  have  seemed  extremely  significant.  There  is  no  doubt  that  one  may 
notice  traces  of  the  bankruptcy  in  every  {day  that  he  wrote,  (p.  50) 

(The  italics  are  mine.)  Although  many  events  of  Ibsen’s  youth 
found  their  way  into  his  dramas,  they  were  almost  eclipsed  by 
the  overwhelmingly  greater  impressions  that  he  gained  as  the 
years  passed.  The  difficulty  with  the  “child-life”  and  the  youth 
investigation  remains  one  of  recording  too  many  details  that 
are  never  considered  in  the  discussion  of  the  plays. 

In  the  development  of  the  thesis  (the  impact  of  the  “tradi¬ 
tions”  upon  Ibsen),  Professor  Jorgenson  too  often  discusses 
Ibsen’s  relationship  to  the  “traditions,”  and  he  too  infrequently 
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demonstrates  it.  Moreover,  he  does  not  retain  sharp  distinctions 
between  each  “tradition”  and  the  plays  that  supposedly  relate 
to  it.  He  says,  for  example,  on  page  302: 

In  the  realistic  and  especially  the  naturaUstic  plays,  the  people  are  cramped, 
clawing  each  other,  crippled  by  the  clam-shells  of  outmoded  institutions,  pressing 
each  other  to  the  ground,  or  knocking  each  other  off  the  u{>-tumed  keel,  as  did 
Peer  Gynt  in  the  storm. 

On  the  opposite  page  (p.  303) — the  discussion  concerns  The 
League  of  Youth — he  says: 

Since  he  was  going  to  try  his  hand  at  photography,  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  be  familiar  with  the  details  to  a  higher  degree  than  he  had  been  in  the 
romantic  country  dramas  of  Brand  and  Peer  Gynt. 

To  force  an  Ibsen  play  into  a  category  for  the  sake  of  demon¬ 
strating  a  thesis  inevitably  leads  to  such  contradictions;  Ibsen’s 
plays  are  not  simply  black  or  white. 

Although  Professor  Jorgenson’s  analysis  of  character  in 
The  Wild  Duck  ranks  among  the  best  in  the  book  (see  his  esti¬ 
mate  of  Gina,  for  example),  his  attempt  to  relate  the  play  to 
those  that  have  immediately  preceded  and  to  those  that  follow 
fails  utterly  because  it  will  not  fall  readily  into  a  category.  On 
p.  302,  he  says: 

Henrik  Ibsen  turned  toward  realism  in  the  middle  seventies,  but  his  sojourn  in 
that  land  was  brief.  By  nature  he  was  of  the  absolute  type.  He  was  concerned 
with  the  ultimates  of  life.  By  1884,  when  he  wrote  The  Wild  Duck,  he  was  already 
on  the  way  back  to  the  realm  of  emotion  and  imagination. 

Ibsen  exchanged  in  The  Wild  Duck  the  absolute  for  the  relative, 
which  fact  accounts  in  large  measure  for  the  more  profound 
analysis  of  character  in,  for  example,  Rosmersholm  and  The 
Master  Builder.  Strangely  enough.  Professor  Jorgenson  presents 
this  general  analysis,  but  he  records  it  for  the  first  time,  of  all 
places,  in  “An  Epitome”  (p.  534).  Here,  in  recapitulation,  he 
introduces  new  material  absolutely  essential  to  the  earlier  dis¬ 
cussion.  Had  pp.  534-535  been  brought  forward,  many  matters 
would  have  become  clearer,  for  one  can  assume,  I  suppose,  that 
had  the  two  passages  in  question  been  juxtaposed  a  resolution 
of  some  sort  would  have  been  attained.  A  more  acceptable 
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presentation  of  The  Master  Builder  should  then  have  been  pos¬ 
sible,  and  the  relation  of  Hamsun  to  Ibsen — so  explicitly  stated 
by  others — would  not  have  remained  so  misleading  (p.  454). 

Thus  Professor  Jorgenson  often  fails  adequately  to  interpret 
a  play  against  its  background,  and  Ibsen’s  “personality”  does 
not  emerge  from  the  mass  of  commentary. 

On  the  fly  leaf  the  claim  is  made  that  “The  book  is  in  reality 
a  kind  of  handbook.”  But  it  does  not  fulfil  such  a  function.  First 
of  all,  it  is  too  profuse.  Moreover,  points  of  issue  are  raised  and 
resolved  without  giving  the  information  either  about  the  dis¬ 
putants  or  where  their  discussions  can  be  found.  A  handbook 
selects,  weighs,  and  considers,  and,  above  all,  gives  pertinent 
bibliographical  data.  Professor  Jorgenson’s  book  does  not  do 
these  things. 

In  his  Preface  the  author  says,  ‘|It  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  the  book  is  principally  an  aid  to  the  understanding  of 
Ibsen  and  Ibsen’s  works.”  If  one  considers  the  book  solely  as  an 
aid  to  the  beginning  student  and  disregards  the  theme  for  the 
moment,  one  can  say  that  it  has  much  of  merit  in  it.  Best  are  the 
discussions  of  Brand,  Emperor  and  Galilean,  and  Little  Eyolf. 
Many  excellent  observations  on  particular  characters  occur; 
much  of  the  background  material  serves  a  purpose,  and,  within 
the  limitations  prescribed,  numerous  provocative  questions  are 
raised.  This  does  not  imply  that  the  book  should  be  unreservedly 
recommended  to  students.  The  good  discussions  of  some  plays 
are  offset  by  those  of  others  which  are  inadequate,  and  of  some 
which  are  wretched:  the  contradictions  in  the  discussion  of 
Peer  Gynt  reduce  its  value;  failure  to  recognize  that  basic  to  an 
understanding  of  Rebecca  West  and  Hilda  Wangel  is  the  fear 
of  practicing  what  one  preaches  renders  the  estimate  of  these 
characters  ineffectual;  the  tragic  beauties  of  Rosmersholm  are 
largely  left  untouched;  Solness  does  not  emerge  as  the  great 
tragic  figure  that  he  is;  the  chapter  on  John  Gabriel  Borkman 
appears  to  me  to  be  botched.  Finally,  the  author  gives  too  much 
extraneous  material;  he  fails  to  organize  some  of  his  chapters 
properly;  he  often  fails  to  demonstrate  what  he  asserts  as  being 
true;  he  repeats  unnecessarily  and  pads  some  discussions;  he 
misuses  and  abuses  words  (examples:  illegitimate  for  illicit  love. 
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luck  for  fortune,  personality  for  character;  the  overuse  of  truly 
and  genuine)',  he  employs  too  often  the  word  “type”  (“a  mind  of 
the  Gregers’  type,”  p,  384;  “Hjalmar  is  of  a  non-working  type,” 
p.  387;  “the  intellectual  enlightenment  of  the  Georg  Brandes 
type,”  p.  395).  Enthusiasm  Professor  Jorgenson  shows,  but  it 
too  often  leads  him  into  contradictions  or  extravagances,  as  on 
p.  525  where  he  says:  “As  an  historical  drama  it  [The  Pretenders] 
is  probably  the  finest  in  the  entire  literature  of  the  world.” 

Had  the  manuscript  been  read  with  critical  impartiality 
before  printing  and  had  suggested  improvements  been  conscien¬ 
tiously  made,  Henrik  Ibsen:  A  Study  in  Art  and  Personality 
might  well  have  taken  its  place  alongside  other  estimates  of 
Ibsen,  for  there  are  in  it  numerous  evidences  that  the  author 
possessed  an  appreciation  of  Ibsen’s  art  and  an  understanding 
of  this  literary  era. 

SVERRE  ArESTAD 
University  of  Washington 

Downs,  Brian  W.  Ibsen,  the  Intellectual  Background,  Cambridge 

University  Press,  1946.  Pp.  183.  $2.00. 

This  compact  volume  by  the  former  director  of  Scandinavian 
studies  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  is  a  fine  contribution  to 
Ibsen  literature.  The  author  knows  his  subject  thoroughly  and  is 
perfectly  at  home  in  the  fields  of  Scandinavian  literature  and 
politics  as  well  as  of  general  European  culture.  He  writes  ur¬ 
banely,  calls  a  spade  a  spade,  and  delights  the  reader  with  shrewd 
remarks  on  Ibsen,  the  dramas,  and  especially  his  main  subject, 
the  intellectual  background. 

Probably  the  best  manner  of  giving  the  reader  of  this  review 
a  notion  of  the  character  of  the  book  is  by  giving  a  few  quota¬ 
tions.  On  pages  74  and  75  Mr.  Downs  discusses  Ibsen’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  love;  I  believe  that  his  conclusion  is  correct,  in  view  of 
a  statement  made  to  me  some  years  ago  by  Ibsen’s  German 
publisher,  S.  Fischer,  who  said  that  Ibsen,  at  the  time  he  knew 
him,  did  not  share  a  bedroom  with  his  wife. 

Even  when  Ibsen  fairly  sets  before  the  public  what  they  would  at  once  classify 
as  ‘lovers’  like  Rosmer  and  Rebecca  West  (in  Rosmersholm)  or  Solness  and  Hilda 
Wangel  (in  The  Master  Builder),  not  only  do  Rebecca’s  sins  and  Solness’s  ob- 
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sessions  quite  eclipse  the  passion,  but  the  passionate  relationship  (such  as  it  is) 
scarcely  seems  of  this  earth;  and  if,  as  with  Nora  and  Thorvald  Helmer,  it  is  a 
normal,  healthy  one,  it  cannot  be  described  as  particularly  satisfactory.  He  who 
treads  this  delicate  ground  may  go  a  step  farther  and  voice  the  suspicion  that 
Ibsen  contemplated  the  complete  union  of  the  sexes  with  the  abhorrence  clearly 
evidenced  in  Alfred  Allmers  vis-d-vis  his  voluptuous  wife  Rita  and  in  Johannes 
Rosmer’s  shuddering  recollection  of  his  perfervid  Beata.  But  Ibsen  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  what  he  disliked  did  not  exist:  the  whole  of  Ghosts,  to  take  no  farther 
example,  is  built  on  a  mass  of  adultery,  fornication,  pimping  and  incest. 

On  a  drama  that  critics  have  usually  treated  with  more 
respect  than  clarity,  Mr.  Downs  is  again  worth  quoting.  He  can 
well  afford  some  pride  on  linking  with  the  conflict  of  the  Roman 
empire  against  Christianity  the  contest  between  Bismarck’s 
empire  and  the  Church  of  Rome: 

Ibsen  was  pregnant  of  Emperor  and  Galilean,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  The 
Main  Currents  of  Nineteenth  Century  Literature  produced  nothing  less  than  a 
miscarriage.  True,  the  subject  of  Emperor  and  Galilean  was  important,  and  Ibsen 
had  his  own  independent  attitude  towards  it.  It  was  big,  perhaps  too  big,  but, 
even  if  read  in  the  light  of  the  Kulturkampf  (which  it  might  not  occur  to  every¬ 
one  to  direct  upwn  it),  it  was  scarcely  modern;  it  certainly  did  not  exhibit  the 
modem  world.  Then  it  was,  in  origin,  Hegelian,  and,  great  as  Hegel  might  be, 
the  world  lay  not  now  with  Hegel  any  more  than  with  the  fathers  of  the  Christian 
Church;  it  lay  with  Darw'in  and  Spencer,  or  at  least  with  Hartmann.  In  waking 
hours  of  the  night  Ibsen  may  have  seen  Emperor  and  Galilean  respectable,  re¬ 
mote  and  grandiose,  but,  if  applicable  to  actual  condition,  only  quite  indirectly. 
It  just  did  live,  it  just  did  submit  problems  to  debate.  But  of  such  half-and-half 
things  there  were  to  be  no  more.  (Page  151) 

The  reader  may  feel  a  slight  disappointment  after  reading  in 
the  Preface  that  “contrary  to  what  is  often  believed  outside 
Scandinavia,  he  was  not  a  sudden  causeless  phenomenon,  born 
in  a  hyperborean  desert  with  no  traceable  ancestry”  and  then 
finding  that  Mr.  Downs,  in  citing  influences,  establishes  the  fact 
that  the  vast  majority  stemmed  from  Scandinavia.  He  makes 
mention  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  Karl  Marx,  Verlaine,  Maeterlinck, 
Renan,  Zola,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Hebbel,  or  Heyse  and  concludes 
that  Ibsen  was  opposed  to  the  thought  of  these  authors,  or  that 
a  Scandinavian  influence  was  the  dominant  one.  For  example, 
while  discussing  the  period  from  1867  to  1877,  he  says  (pp.  138- 
139):  “The  strongest  single  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  him 
at  this  crucial  period  probably  emanated  neither  from  Italy  nor 
from  Germany  but,  once  more,  from  Denmark,  from  Georg 
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Brandes.”  The  chapter  headings  bear  this  out.  The  first  ten  deal 
with  the  Revolution  of  1848  (of  course,  chiefly  as  it  affected 
Denmark),  early  impressions  of  public  life,  Danish  dramatists, 
Norwegian  dramatists,  others.  National  Romanticism,  Kierke¬ 
gaard,  Scandinavianism,  Bjdrnson,  and  Georg  Brandes,  while 
the  last  two  are  “Modern  Problems”  and  “The  Last  Works  and 
Their  World.”  At  a  rough  estimate,  after  reading  Mr.  Downs’ 
book,  one  might  conclude  that  Scandinavian  influences  predomi¬ 
nate  approximately  ten  to  two.  Ibsen  is,  as  the  settings  of  his 
dramas  likewise  show,  a  thoroughly  Scandinavian  author  just  as, 
for  example,  Sophocles  is  thoroughly  Greek  and  Cervantes  is 
thoroughly  Spanish — and  therein  lies  his  strength  as  one  of  the 
world’s  great  writers. 

A.  E.  ZUCKER 
U  niversity  of  Maryland 

Franzen,  Gosta.  Amerikansk  kateder  och  svensk.  Kooperativa 
Forbundets  Bokforlag,  Stockholm,  1947.  Pp.  131  (paper 
covers).  Sv.  kr.  4:75. 

When  Docent  Gosta  Franzen  of  the  University  of  Uppsala 
came  to  the  United  States  in  the  spring  of  1941  as  a  fellow  of 
Sverige-Amerika  Stiftelsen,  he  intended  among  other  things  to 
prepare  for  publication  a  study  of  American  schools  and  univer¬ 
sities.  Much  has  happened  since  then.  Docent  Franzen  has  be¬ 
come  Professor  Franzen,  has  carved  out  for  himself  an  American 
career,  and  has  adopted  numerous  American  points  of  view.  The 
long-delayed  published  report  has  become  a  book,  modest  both 
in  size  and  in  pretensions,  but  penetrating,  constructive,  and 
written  with  conviction. 

Amerikansk  kateder  och  svensk  is  chiefly  intended  for  the 
enlightenment  of  Swedish  readers,  but  the  scope  of  Franzen’s 
comparisons,  the  freshness  of  his  viewpoints,  and  the  ease  of  his 
style  serve  to  recommend  the  volume  to  Americans  also.  Of 
special  interest  and  value  is  the  opening  chapter,  “Amerika  och 
vi,”  in  which  the  writer  addresses  himself  to  the  basic  problem  of 
misunderstanding,  based  in  part,  but  only  in  part,  on  mutual 
lack  of  information,  which,  in  spite  of  everything,  still  exists 
between  the  two  countries.  This  chapter  is  written  with  genuine 
insight  and  suffices  alone  to  make  the  volume  worthwhile 
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reading  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  From  this  point  Professor 
Franzen  goes  on  to  a  description  of  American  schools,  pedagogi¬ 
cal  methods,  and  a  consideration  of  their  history.  The  section 
following  is  devoted  to  the  American  university,  to  current 
American  debate  on  this  subject,  and  to  a  comparison  with 
Swedish  institutions  of  higher  learning.  The  final  chapter  is  de¬ 
voted  to  a  comparison  of  American  and  Swedish  students.  A 
brief  bibliography  of  suggested  readings  in  English  and  Swedish 
is  apjjended. 

The  comparison  between  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  of  the  two  nations  stresses  a  fact  which  we  Americans — 
sadly  enough — take  for  granted  but  which  is  less  easy  for  Swed¬ 
ish  readers  to  grasp,  namely  the  tremehdous  gap  between  the 
worst  and  the  best  in  our  country.  Dwelling  on  the  fact  that 
American  teachers  are  considerably  less  well  paid,  on  the  average, 
than  their  Swedish  colleagues,  Franzen  overlooks  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  commenting  on  the  conditions  of  petty  tyranny  over 
the  teacher’s  personal  life  and  opinions  under  which  so  large  a 
piercentage  of  our  teachers  suffer,  a  tyranny  which  equally  with 
the  economic  situation  has  contributed  to  lowering  the  standard 
of  the  calling.  I  miss  a  concrete  comparison  of  subject  matters 
taught  in  the  schools  of  the  two  countries.  A  few  words  about 
foreign  language  instruction,  that  great  weakness  in  American 
education,  would  have  been  particularly  welcome  on  the  part 
of  a  scholar  whose  background  includes  some  years  of  experience 
as  lar over ksldr are.  The  reviewer  remembers  a  visit  made  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Professor  Franz6n  in  the  fall  of  1941  to  language 
classes  at  a  Los  Angeles  high  school,  and  the  perplexity  we  both 
felt  after  that  experience. 

The  author  decries  a  “waste  of  three  years,”  the  chief  result 
of  which  is  that  the  average  American  college  graduate  of 
twenty-two  stands  about  where  a  Swedish  student  does  at  nine¬ 
teen.  In  our  best  institutions,  however,  and  with  the  constant 
exception  of  foreign  languages,  this  presumed  inferiority  is  as 
much  imagined  as  real  and  results  largely  from  the  comparison 
of  unlike  things.  I  would  not  agree  that  an  M.A.  or  M.S.  degree 
issued  by  an  American  university  of  standing — I  mean,  of  course, 
in  a  legitimate  subject  or  subjects,  not  a  degree  offered  by  a 
Department  of  Education — is  much  inferior  to  the  Swedish  fit. 
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mag.  {filosofisk  ambetsexamen).  Swedish  university  instruction, 
even  at  beginning  levels,  is  little  concerned  with  non-specialists. 
And  we,  on  our  part,  have  not  yet  squarely  faced  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  mass  education. 

Instructive  alike  to  Swedish  and  American  readers  are 
Franzen’s  apt  comparisons  between  the  manner  of  living  of  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  two  countries.  The  American  eats  simple  food, 
lives  in  a  simply  furnished  room,  considers  himself  little  differ¬ 
ent  from  his  non-academic  fellows — and  is  not  in  debt  for  fifteen 
years  following  graduation!  Of  still  greater  interest  is  the  book’s 
frank  criticism  of  Swedish  instructional  methods  and  especially 
of  the  mediaeval  practice  of  the  disputation  for  the  doctor’s 
degree.  It  is  hard  not  to  agree  that  this  institution  in  its  present 
form  is  somewhat  overrated  as  a  bulwark  of  scholarship. 
Franz^n’s  suggestion  that  associate  professors  (e.  o.  professorer) 
might  be  appointed  to  bridge  the  present  unfortunate  gap  be¬ 
tween  the  status  and  functions  of  professor  and  docent  respec¬ 
tively  is  not  likely  to  gain  adherents  in  the  immediate  future  (no 
mention  is  made  of  the  existence  of  e.  o.  professorer  in  times  past), 
inasmuch  as  the  most  recently  proposed  university  reforms  in 
Sweden  call  for  the  appointment  of  preceptorer  and  pedagogiska 
lektorer  in  a  number  of  fields.  These  posts,  announcement  of 
which  was  not  made  until  after  Professor  Franzen  had  set 
down  his  views,  involve  tenure,  good  salaries,  and  in  general 
the  status  of  associate  professor.  Division  of  certain  professorial 
chairs  into  two  or  more  professorships  is  also  in  contemplation; 
and  as  part  oi  universitetsupprustningen  the  instructional  staff 
has  been  enlarged  through  the  appointment  of  additional 
universitetslektorer  and  bitrUdande  Idrare.  The  title  of  “professor” 
is  carefully  guarded  in  Sweden  and  will  be  for  some  time  to 
come.  It  should  be  added  that  these  reforms  apply  only  to 
Uppsala  and  Lund;  Stockholm  and  Gothenburg  are  impa¬ 
tiently  awaiting  their  turn. 

I  have  discovered  only  one  or  two  definite  errors  in  the  book. 
On  p.  82  we  are  given  to  believe  that  an  associate  professor  in 
America  is  ordinarily  appointed  for  a  period  of  two  or  three 
years.  I  am  not  familiar  with  conditions  currently  prevailing  at 
Professor  Franzen’s  university,  my  own  alma  mater,  but  de¬ 
spite  exceptions  here  and  there  the  traditional  distinction  be- 
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tween  assistant  and  associate  professors  is  precisely  that  the 
latter  have  formal  life  tenure,  whereas  an  assistant  professor 
has  at  best  presumption  of  tenure.  The  phrase  used  in  the  book 
concerning  assistant  professors,  “anstalles  endast  p4  ett  eller 
tvS.  S,r  i  Sander,”  applies  more  appropriately  to  instructors, 
whose  traditional  place  in  the  well-established  academic  hier¬ 
archy  is  quite  obscured  in  Franz^n’s  description.  Furthermore, 
the  distinction  between  instructor  and  assistant  is  basic  and  vital; 
nor  is  it  correct  to  indicate  that  instructors  teach  only  at  the 
college  level.  Some  instructors  teach  at  the  graduate  level,  and 
an  assistant  professor  is  sometimes  chairman  of  a  department. 

It  is  rather  optimistic  to  maintain  that  in  the  conduct  of 
academic  affairs  the  youngest  instructor  has  a  voice  equally 
with  the  senior  professors.  Even  in  the  democratically  organized 
University  of  California  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  opinions  expressed  in  Amerikansk  kateder 
och  svensk  are  well  grounded;  and  that  the  suggestions  intended 
for  Swedish  university  administrators  are  eminently  in  order  is 
indicated  by  the  reform  spirit  which  for  several  years  has  been 
in  evidence  in  academic  circles  in  Sweden.  To  this  the  reviewer 
adds  an  observation  of  his  own:  Swedish  scholars  in  the  fields 
of  natural  science  and  medicine  are  beginning  to  grow  familiar 
with  American  research  methods  and  results.  Unanimously 
they  express  their  gratification  and  amazement  over  the  gener¬ 
osity  and  co-op)erativeness  that  characterize  American  scientists. 
Not  least  for  the  sake  of  us,  their  American  colleagues,  let  us 
hope  that  Swedish  humanists,  traditionally  conservative  and 
perhaps  properly  so,  will  similarly  be  moved  to  seek  contacts. 
Let  us  hope,  too,  that  Professor  Franzen  himself  will  feel  the 
urge  to  publish,  in  Swedish,  an  introduction  to  American  gradu¬ 
ate  instruction  and  research. 

The  typography  and  the  arrangement  of  the  little  volume  are 
pleasing.  Its  value  is  further  enhanced  by  several  attractive 
photographs  and  diagrams. 

Erik  Wahlgren 

University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 
and 

University  of  Uppsala 
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Soderback,  Martin.  Elementary  Spoken  Swedish,  Augustana 

Book  Concern,  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  1947.  Pp.  68.  $0.60. 

Advanced  Spoken  Swedish,  Augustana  Book  Concern,  Rock 

Island,  Illinois,  1947.  Pp.  166.  $2.00. 

American  teachers  of  Swedish  will  find  Martin  Sdderback’s 
two  books  welcome  additions  to  the  available  text  materials, 
and,  after  examining  these  two  volumes,  will  no  doubt  look  for¬ 
ward  to  the  app>earance  of  the  intermediate  text,  which  will 
complete  the  series.  The  Swedish  material  has  been  wisely 
selected,  the  model  conversations  have  been  prepared  with  good 
sense  and  humor,  and,  without  exception,  every  lesson  will  be 
likely  to  interest  able  and  serious  students  of  Swedish. 

Elementary  Spoken  Swedish  has  twenty-five  short  lessons, 
each  of  which  is  divided  into  a  Swedish  conversation  on  a  topic 
of  general  interest,  a  series  of  Swedish  questions  about  the  topic, 
a  group  of  English  sentences  for  oral  translation  into  Swedish, 
and  a  vocabulary.  Advanced  Spoken  Swedish  has  fifteen  long 
lessons,  each  of  which  consists  of  a  typical  Swedish  conversation, 
a  set  of  notes,  two  groups  of  English  sentences  for  translation 
into  written  Swedish,  and  an  assignment  in  colloquial  Swedish 
composition.  The  elementary  text  has  a  general  Swedish-English 
vocabulary  as  well  as  a  vocabulary  for  each  lesson;  the  advanced 
text  has  both  Swedish-English  and  English-Swedish  vocabu¬ 
laries  but  has  no  vocabulary  for  the  individual  lesson. 

Although  Mr.  Soderback  has  made  no  careful  selection  of 
words  based  on  word  counts,  he  has,  it  seems  to  this  reviewer, 
achieved  his  goal  of  presenting  a  vocabulary  of  colloquial 
Swedish  of  the  very  sort  that  any  student  of  Swedish  needs  to 
master.  Aside  from  a  few  of  the  lessons  in  Elementary  Spoken 
Swedish,  all  of  the  model  conversations  avoid  artificiality  sur¬ 
prisingly  well. 

The  full,  highly  informative,  and,  with  hardly  an  exception, 
excellent  notes  could  have  been  even  more  useful  if  the  author 
had  included  page  references  to  them  in  the  general  vocabulary 
at  the  end  of  each  book.  An  index  would  have  helped,  too.  The 
indication  of  pronunciation  by  phonetic  transcription  would 
have  been  particularly  useful  to  many  people  who  do  not  have 
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the  advantage  of  class-room  instruction  but  who  might  want 
to  use  these  texts. 

In  the  Prefaces,  Mr.  Soderback  offers  sound  suggestions  to 
teachers  who  will  use  the  texts  in  their  classes.  Perhaps  the  best 
comment  of  all  is  his  assertion,  “it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  skill  of  the  teacher  counts  for  more  than  method.”  The 
teacher  with  imagination  and  common  sense  will  find  that,  in 
spite  of  Mr.  Soderback’s  errors  in  English,  these  books  are  very 
usable. 

In  textbooks  that  will  be  used  primarily  by  American  high- 
school  pupils  and  college  undergraduates,  who  are  struggling  to 
master  acceptable  American  usage  in  such  matters  as  diction, 
grammar,  word  order,  punctuation,  and  capitalization,  the 
author  should  certainly  have  made  every  effort  to  observe 
American  usage  in  the  English  portions.  Mr.  Soderback  has  not 
done  so.  There  is  hardly  a  page  in  either  book  on  which  errors  do 
not  occur.  I  cite  only  a  few  examples  from  Advanced  Spoken 
Swedish: 

P.  31 ;  WTien  one  studies  like  Ido.... 

P.  33;  Morbror  Gustavs,  uncle  Gustavs 

P.  36:  What  do  people  really  do,  who  live  here? 

P.  36:  She  said  that  she  had  such  a  headache  that  she  can  not  come,  but  it  is 
probably  not  so  bad,  she  does  not  want  to  come. 

P.  40:  spda  is  play  in  the  sense  of  acting,  gamble,  contest,  or  in  music. 

P  51 :  WTiat  good  are  books  to  him,  he  can  hardly  read. 

P.  55:  So  you  are  staying  a  couple  of  days,  that’s  fine,  then  we  can  talk  the 
matter  over. 

P.  65 :  Neither  he  nor  his  wife  like  to  read. 

P.  100:  Write  the  following  conversation  in  Swedish  between  Erik  and  Sven. 

P.  105 :  Hunger  is  the  best  sauce,  a  proverb. 

P.  106:  He  is,  bluntly  speaking,  dumb. 

There  are  very  few  misprints  such  as  kiockan  for  klockan 
{Elementary  Spoken  Swedish,  p.  24)  and  hor  for  hdr  {Advanced 
Spoken  Swedish,  p.  50),  but  the  proofreaders  apparently  failed 
to  notice  the  many  errors  in  alignment  of  letters.  Such  obvious 
flaws  and  the  unfortunate  errors  of  the  kinds  illustrated  in  the 
preceding  paragraph  should  be  eliminated  in  a  second  printing. 

Walter  Johnson 
University  of  South  Dakota 
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Allwood,  Martin  S.,  and  Inga  Wilhelmsen.  Basic  Swedish  Word 

List.  Augustana  Book  Concern,  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  1947, 

Pp.  48  (11X8§  inches).  Paper  covers.  $0,75. 

Basic  Swedish  Word  List  is  an  alphabetized  frequency  list 
of  3,000  Swedish  words  with  their  English  definitions.  The  list 
is  subdivided  into  three  groups  of  1,000  words  each,  arranged 
in  order  of  frequency.  The  word  list  is  followed  by  an  eleven- 
page  chapter  of  assorted  statistics  bearing  the  title  “Analysis.” 
The  list  purports  to  be  a  resume  of  the  forthcoming  volume 
Svenskt  definitionslexikon  with  Mr.  Allwood  and  Kerstin  Hane 
as  joint  authors.  Having  “the  work  of  Hassler-Goransson  as  a 
point  of  departure,”  Basic  Swedish  is  modified  to  include  a 
representative  number  of  words  from  the  domain  of  the  spoken 
language.  What  percentage  of  words  was  considered  as  belonging 
primarily  to  the  spoken  category  does  not  appear. 

Although  the  authors  make  no  claim  to  scientific  accuracy 
in  this  respect,  the  reviewer  has  little  fault  to  find  with  the 
choice  of  words  as  such.  The  word  var  ‘where’  is  among  the 
few  omissions  noted.  Tdrta  is,  however  undeservedly,  such  a 
standard  feature  of  Swedish  life  today  that  its  omission  is 
not  warranted.  Is  the  word  kanna  in  the  meaning  ‘piston’  really 
one  of  the  first  2,000  words?  Where,  then,  is  apotek?  And  is 
pampusch  ‘snowboot’  as  common  as  the  authors  seem  to  believe? 
Pjdxa,  far  more  current  than  pampusch,  is  found  nowhere  in 
the  list.  Skiva  or  hippa,  or  both,  might  have  been  included  among 
the  expressions  of  social  life.  A  more  serious  omission  occurs  in 
the  grammatical  material  on  p.  3,  where  for  the  fifth  class  of 
nouns  the  only  example  given  is  hus.  This  leaves  out  of  considera¬ 
tion  an  important  group  of  nouns  to  which,  for  e.xample,  arbetare 
belongs,  which  word  the  beginner,  for  whose  guidance  the  list 
was  devised,  is  by  implication  expected  to  treat  as  a  neuter 
along  with  hus. 

The  paragraph  on  p.  3  beginning  “Irregular  verbs”  should 
be  rewritten  for  accuracy.  Particularly  objectionable  is  the 
sentence:  “The  vowel  change  always  occurs  in  the  stem  vowel 
of  the  past  and  past  perfect  tenses.”  Tagit,  the  example  used, 
is  not  the  past  perfect — nor  any  other —  tense.  Is  the  present 
perfect  tense,  by  the  way,  to  be  exempted  from  consideration? 
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The  traditional  terms  “supine”  and  “past  participle”  would 
bring  clarity  here.  Leva  and  skilja  are  irregular  verbs  but  show 
no  vowel  change.  By  “irregular  verbs”  the  authors  presumably 
mean  verbs  of  the  so-called  fourth  conjugation,  such  as  finna, 
bita,  Mila.  And  even  here  one  cannot  say  that  vowel  change 
“always  occurs,”  as  witness  the  verbs  sova,  komma. 

In  a  letter  to  the  reviewer,  Lektor  Allwood  states  that  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  have  been  corrected  on  a  special  slip  of  paper  to 
be  inserted  in  copies  for  distribution.  I  have  not  seen  the  correc¬ 
tions  and  have  in  fact  uncovered  rather  few  misprints.  An  un¬ 
fortunate  one  is  the  spelling  parkarna  on  p.  3.  On  the  same  page, 
parentheses  have  mistakenly  been  placed  around  -de  in  the  word 
tal-ade;  and  in  the  table  of  nouns,  the  definite  plurals  in  the  right- 
hand  column  are  printed  without  hyphens.  This  column  should 
conform  with  the  second  and  third  columns.  Likewise  on  p.  3, 
the  word  “four”  in  the  phrase  “refer  to  these  four  conjugations” 
should  properly  read  “three,”  to  conform  with  the  Roman  nu¬ 
merals  employed.  On  p.  24  “seek”  appears  as  “seed.”  “Bureau¬ 
cratic”  is  misspelled  on  p.  28.  On  p.  33  the  letter  “o”  in  “officer” 
was  drawn  from  the  wrong  font,  and  in  the  same  column  one 
reads  odjuret  for  odjur-et.  On  p.  38  the  noun  “resume”  has  become 
the  verb  “resume”;  cafi  is  listed  twice,  once  in  the  spelling  kaf^. 

These  are  trifles.  More  serious  are  the  numerous  misleading 
definitions  and  other  methodological  defects  from  which  the 
book  suffers.  A  word  list  cannot  be  expected  to  replace  a  dic¬ 
tionary;  on  the  other  hand,  such  a  list  should  not  convey  false 
notions.  It  is  certainly  no  merit  of  the  work  under  consideration 
that  no  effort  has  been  made  to  separate  highly  differentiated 
meanings.  Thus  we  are  told  that  last  means  “load,  cargo,  vice”; 
knalla  means  “get  on,  detonate”;  rosta  is  “get  rusty,  toast”; 
vika  is  given  as  “fold,  retreat”; as  “fodder,  lining”;  dopp 
as  “dip,  coffee  bread”;  lager  is  translated  “stock,  layer,  bearing”; 
and  docka  is  rendered  as  “doll,  dock,  skein.”  To  these  could  be 
added  many  dozens  of  others.  It  is  pedagogically  unsound — in 
so  pedagogical  a  device  as  a  word  list — as  well  as  contrary  to 
best  dictionary  practice,  not  to  separate  unlike  meanings.  A 
judiciously  employed  semicolon  in  the  appropriate  places  would 
have  added  to  the  reliability  of  the  word  list.  As  it  is,  we  read 
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on  p.  7,  for  example,  that  gdng,  listed  as  belonging  to  either  the 
second  or  third  declension,  can  mean  “time,  walk,  path”! 

I  have  noted  a  substantial  number  of  omitted,  obscure,  or 
mistaken  definitions.  If  diska  can  be  listed  correctly  as  “do  the 
dishes,”  why  cannot  either  “the”  or  “a”  be  spared  to  remedy 
the  false  idiom  “make  bed”  for  bddda?  “Set  table”  for  duka  is  a 
borderline  case.  The  authors  have  been  misled  through  a 
deceptive  cognate  in  rendering  dum  as  “dumb.”  To  the  transla¬ 
tion  “earlier”  for  f  'drr  should  be  added  “formerly,”  in  order  to 
convey  a  proper  notion  of  the  meaning,  inasmuch  as  “earlier” 
properly  translates  Swedish  tidigare.  Smd  ‘little’  should  be 
marked  as  a  plural.  The  word  “step,”  properly  trappsteg,  should 
be  deleted  from  the  definition  of  trappa.  Begdra  means  not  only 
“demand”  but  also  “request,  desire.”  “Gas(oline)”  is  preferable 
to  “gas”  as  a  rendering  of  Swedish  bensin.  Fotboll  should  be 
rendered  as  “soccer”  rather  than  as  “football.”  “Spray”  is  a 
curious  mistranslation  of  dugg,  the  proper  word  being  “drizzle.” 
The  twice-listed  cafi-kafe  is  both  times  defined  as  “coffee  shop, 
drugstore.”  “Coffee  shop”  is  doubtful;  “drugstore”  is  fantastic. 
No  one  who  has  observed  the  watchful  policeman  on  guard 
night  after  night  outside  the  average  Swedish  kafe  will  be  in¬ 
clined  to  admit  any  similarity.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  word 
“cafe”  is  often  used  in  the  United  States  for  cheaper  restaurants 
and  as  a  synonym  for  “saloon.”  Bringa  is  defined  as  “make, 
bring.”  Some  research  will  be  required  on  the  part  of  beginners 
to  discover  that  the  phrase  “make  someone  do  something”  was 
(presumably)  responsible  for  the  definition  “make.”  The  transla¬ 
tion  “either”  for  endera  will  cause  much  trouble.  “Either  one  of 
the  two”  would  have  obviated  confusion  of  endera  with  antingen. 
And  ingender  a,  to  avoid  confusion  with  varken,  should  be  ren¬ 
dered  “neither  of  them.”  Similarly  in  the  case  of  ndgondera,  add 
“of  them.”  The  much  abused  words  enastdende  and  fenotnenal 
have  received  unfortunate  treatment.  The  former  does  not 
merely  mean  “remarkable,  outstanding,”  and  the  basic  mean¬ 
ings  “unparalleled,  unique”  should  be  listed  before  the  pre¬ 
ceding  two,  with  a  semicolon  as  a  buffer.  It  is  misleading  to 
list  “incredible”  (actually  a  rendering  of  oirolig)  as  the  only 
definition  of  fenotnenal.  “Phenomenal”  warrants  a  place  here. 
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and  the  word  has  in  fact  assumed  much  of  the  same  color  and 
capacity  to  irritate  as  its  Swedish  congener.  The  definition 
“dumb”  for  one  meaning  of  flat  might  more  appropriately  read 
“dumbfounded.”  Lust  should  not  be  translated  “like”  but 
rather  “liking.”  The  reviewer  misses  the  translation  “pleasure,” 
which  certainly  is  more  basic  than  the  comparatively  rare  “lust.” 
Is  kalsong  really  used  in  the  singular  to  mean  “pants”?  The 
translation  “will”  for  Idr  is  less  exact  than  “is  said  to,  will 
likely.”  Magra,  a  verb,  does  not  mean  “slim”!  Militdr  ought 
presumably  to  be  designated  as  a  noun,  in  which  case  the  ren¬ 
dering  would  be  not  merely  “military”  but  also  “soldier.”  Kila 
is  not  necessarily  slang,  to  be  translated  as  “beat  it.”  “Hurry, 
dash”  are  equally  justified.  “Dear!”  strikes  the  reviewer  as  an 
unidiomatic  rendering  of  kors.  Or  is  this  an  ellipsis  for  “Dear, 
dear!,”  “Oh,  dear!,”  or  “Dear  me!”?  One  is  startled  to  find 
narras  defined  merely  as  “lie.”  “Joke,  trifle  with,  fib”  is  the  sug¬ 
gested  addition  or  substitution.  Plakat  is  given  as  “hoarding, 
bill,”  which  combination  is  unintelligible  to  most  of  the  American 
readers  for  whom  Basic  Swedish  is  intended.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  “hoarding” — little  used  in  America — refers  properly  to  the 
bill-board  itself.  The  translation  “placard”  is  suitable  for  all 
readers  of  English  and  prevents  Americans  from  confusing  this 
“bill”  with  the  meanings  designated  by  Swedish  sedel,  rdkning, 
and  proposition.  I  do  not  agree  that  skrdpa  means  “look  untidy.” 
Possibly  this  verb  has  become  confused  with  the  adjective 
skrdpig  immediately  following.  The  word  “gradually”  might 
well  be  added  to  the  definition  of  sm&ningom.  Tok  cannot  mean 
“wrong”  unless  used  in  conjunction  with  p&.  Tvda  and  trea,  be¬ 
ing  nouns,  should  not  be  rendered  solely  by  the  cardinals  “two” 
and  “three,”  respectively.  “A  two,  number  two”  are  suggested 
as  models.  Tur,  in  addition  to  the  meaning  “luck,”  is  used  in 
the  sense  of  “tour,  trip,  journey.”  The  translation  “catch”  for 
uppfatta  is  not  very  specific,  and  “apprehend,  grasp”  should  be 
added.  “Kid”  is  scarcely  suitable  for  listing  as  the  primary 
meaning  of  unge;  “cub”  has  been  omitted.  .<4»  is  given  the 
enigmatic  translation  “to  and  fro,  (make  a)  hit,”  a  patently 
disastrous  attempt  at  simplification  of  the  idioms  av  och  an  and 
sld  an  p&  nigon,  respectively.  Americans,  at  least,  will  find 
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“college  junior”  a  capricious  and  totally  misleading  translation 
of  gymnasist.  And  they  will  fail  to  grasp  offhand  that  “prize”  as 
a  definition  of  bdnda  is  synonymous  with  “pry  open,  break.” 
For  Americans,  also,  the  addition  of  “root  beer”  to  “small  beer” 
as  a  definition  of  dricka  would  not  be  inappropriate.  Bosatt  is 
properly  “resident,  residing,”  not  merely  “living.”  “Eat”  is  a 
colorless  equivalent  of  Swedish  kdka.  It  seems  methodologically 
objectionable  to  list  kondis  and  make  no  mention  of  the  longer 
word  konditori,  which  is  still  much  used  here  in  Sweden.  Karott 
is  designated  merely  as  a  “dish.”  “Deep  dish”  is  correct.  Lock 
means  not  only  “lock  (of  hair)”  but  also  “curl.”  The  common- 
gender  word  not  seems  to  have  been  confused  with  neuter  not 
to  give  the  definitions  “nut,  idiot.”  The  word  olag  requires  a 
verb  to  invest  it  with  the  meaning  “does  not  work.”  Why  not 
“out  of  order”?  Ratt  means  “steering  wheel,”  not  just  any  kind 
of  “wheel.”  A  p&hitt  is  not  necessarily  a  “crazy”  idea,  and  “de¬ 
vice,  invention”  might  well  be  added  to  the  definition  in  this 
case.  “Fuse”  belongs  among  the  definitions  of  propp.  “Set” 
gives  a  hazy  idea  of  the  meaning  of  omgdng.  P&ringning  should 
be  rendered  as  “telephone  call,”  and  “jerk”  is  in  place  among  the 
definitions  of  ryck.  The  word  “honey”  as  a  rendering  of  sotnos 
should  be  placed  within  quotation  marks. 

The  authors  have  been  inconsistent  in  the  use  of  reflexive 
pronouns  with  various  verbs.  Thus,  befinna  is  incorrectly  trans¬ 
lated  as  “be,  be  situated,”  beklaga  as  “complain”  (“regret”  is 
satisfactory),  bry  as  “mind,  care”;  but  kdnna  sig,  bete  sig,  bocka 
sig,  as  they  appear  in  the  list,  are  all  in  keeping  with  their 
resjjective  definitions.  Swedish  av  means  “by”  as  well  as  “of, 
from.”  “Automobile”  belongs  with  “car”  opposite  the  word  bit, 
which  has  only  one  of  the  meanings  associated  with  “car.”  Den 
had  best  be  rendered  by  “it,  the,  that,”  denne  as  “this  (one).” 
The  possessive  adjective  and  pronoun  er  should  appear  along 
with  the  form  eder.  “Yard,”  beside  “farm,”  is  desirable  as  a 
translation  of  gdrd,  and  klocka  has  among  other  meanings  that  of 
“bell.”  Nog  means  not  only  “enough”  but  also  “all  right,  surely.” 
Nu,  listed  as  a  fifth-class  neuter  noun,  is  incorrectly  translated 
like  the  adverb  nu  ‘now.’  Nej  appears  as  a  fifth-class  neuter, 
whereas  yc  is  not  similarly  given  the  attributes  of  a  substantive. 
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Otnkull  means  not  only  “over”  but  also,  in  the  appropriate  idiom, 
“down.”  Instead  of  “mad”  read  “angry”  as  one  definition  of 
and.  Prat  means  “chatter”  as  well  as  “talk.”  Sedan  and  sen  re¬ 
quire  the  addition  of  “since”  to  their  definitions.  “Find  way”  is, 
to  say  the  least,  an  obscure  definition  of  r&ka.  Sin  is  properly 
translated  not  only  by  “his,  her,  its”  but  also  by  “one’s,  their.” 
“Self”  is  a  rather  rare  definition  of  sjdlv,  and  something  better 
is  required  here.  “Pass”  is  an  important  use  of  Swedish  skicka. 
Vart,  listed  as  meaning  “where,”  also,  and  more  specifically, 
means  “whither.”  To  avoid  misunderstanding,  parentheses 
should  be  placed  around  “and  night”  in  the  phrase  “day  and 
night”  as  a  translation  of  dygn.  The  word  “admit”  alone  is  inade¬ 
quate  to  render  the  sense  of  either  erkdnna  or  medge;  the  addition 
of  “acknowledge”  makes  the  sense  clear.  The  word  fatt  is  too 
elliptically  treated  in  the  list.  The  combination  “foto(graji)-(e)t  4, 
3”  offers  a  grammatical  difficulty  which  can  be  solved  by  the 
addition  of  parentheses  around  the  numeral  “3.”  The  definition 
“photo”  ought  then  properly  to  read  “photo(graph).”  The 
phrase  “be  able”  should  appear  among  the  renderings  of  formd. 
Gratis,  translated  “free  of  charge,”  is  commonly  used  in  its 
Latin  form  by  writers  and  speakers  of  English  and  requires  no 
special  translation.  The  noun  hustru  has  not  in  the  list  been 
provided  with  a  cipher  to  indicate  its  declension.  I  note  the 
forms  fyrtijfemti,  along  with  tretti{o),  sexti{o),  etc.  Is  this  listing 
intentional  or  the  result  of  oversight?  Sams,  translated  “friends,” 
ought  at  least  to  be  designated  as  an  adjective.  Samtidig  does 
not  mean  “at  the  same  time.”  In  order  to  be  defined  as  “(com¬ 
mercial)  traveller,”  resande  should  read  {handels)resande.  In  an 
auxiliary  list  of  words  on  p.  46,  Psst!  is  interpreted  as  “Hush!” 
This  seems  doubtful. 

The  section  entitled  “Analysis”  contains  assorted  statistics 
and  odd  facts,  some  of  which,  at  least,  are  of  immediate  value. 
It  is  possibly  the  intention  of  the  authors  to  develop  this  material 
in  later  studies.  In  the  phrase  on  p.  46,  “that  never  occur  in  the 
spoken  language,”  the  doctrinaire  “never”  should  be  replaced 
by  “ordinarily.”  For  words  like  detta,  endast,  skall  (and  even 
ickel)  actually  are  heard  in  current  Swedish  spieech,  however, 
much  the  contrary  may  be  asserted.  On  p.  45  the  words  “in  the 
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first  1,000  words”  should  be  added  to  the  second  sentence  of  the 
paragraph  headed  “Verb  Conjugation  Frequencies.”  The  inside 
back  cover  lists  a  bibliography  of  19  titles,  including  several 
opera  in  spe  by  Mr.  Allwood.  One  of  the  two  French  titles  listed 
bears  no  date.  For  some  reason,  the  five  Swedish  titles  included 
are  translated  into  English. 

Basic  Swedish  Word  List  is  commendable  as  an  effort  to 
provide  one  of  the  lexicographical  aids  the  want  of  which  Ameri¬ 
can  teachers  of  Swedish  have  long  decried.  The  work  will  be 
even  more  useful  in  a  new,  slightly  revised  edition.  We  look  for¬ 
ward  with  interest,  not  entirely  unmixed  with  anxiety,  to  future 
volumes  in  this  field  from  Martin  Allwood’s  pen. 

Erik  Wahlgren 

University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 
and 

University  of  Uppsala 

Nordisk  samhorighet  en  realitet,  Svenska  Foreningen  Norden, 

Stockholm,  1946. 

Printed  beautifully  on  quality  paper,  this  authoritatively 
written  and  richly  illustrated  book  of  some  two  hundred  pages 
constitutes  a  well  documented  plea  for  the  closer  political 
union  of  the  five  Scandinavian  countries.  Commenting  on  it  in 
general,  one  may  say  that  geographical  propinquity  and  similar 
resources  and  climate  might  even  spell  enmity.  The  fact  that 
these  countries  economically  supplement  one  another  so  that, 
with  modern  skills  and  communications,  they  could  be  largely 
self-supporting — that  is  all  to  the  good.  But  enormously  more 
important  are  their  fortunate  racial  and  religious  homogeneity, 
their  (but  for  Finland)  closely  related  languages,  and  the  striking 
parallelism  in  their  political  and  cultural  development.  So — 
without  disparaging  the  various  articles  dealing  with  the 
marvelous  progress  made  in  the  sciences,  engineering,  and 
manufacturing — it  is  only  natural  that  those  which  outline  the 
similar  social  conditions,  the  developments  in  their  common 
protestantism,  the  kindred  and  admirably  democratic  systems 
of  legislation  and  government  of  all  five  countries,  should  offer 
the  most  food  for  thought.  They  deal  with  the  potent  realities 
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of  Scandinavian  unity,  which  should  and,  let  us  hope,  will 
ultimately  lead  to  union.  The  masterly  papers  by  the  present 
minister  of  state,  Osten  Unden,  on  the  common  governmental 
and  juridical  principles,  and  the  one  by  Archbishop  Erling 
Eidem,  on  the  homologous  religious  developments  in  the  various 
countries,  might  deserve  to  be  translated,  e.g.,  for  the  benefit  of 
Germans,  as  showing  what  is  indubitably  a  successful  technique 
for  real  progress  toward  a  better  and  happier  humanity. 

Lee  M.  Hollander 
University  of  Texas 

American  Swedish  Historical  Museum  Yearbook — 1946.  Edited  by 
the  Library  Committee.  Philadelphia,  1946.  Pp.  iv+ 135+3 
illustrations.  Unbound. 

This  attractive  and  well-planned  yearbook,  issued  by  the 
American  Swedish  Historical  Foundation,  begins  with  an 
account  of  the  fine  and  broad  background  of  Dr.  Marshall  W.  S. 
Swan  in  a  contribution  entitled  “The  Museum’s  New  Curator” 
(pp.  1-4)  by  Naboth  Hedin.  The  volume  concludes  (pp.  97-135) 
with  official  reports  of  the  organization. 

The  intervening  pages  contain  seven  articles  dealing  in 
various  ways  with  persons  of  Swedish  origin  who  have  settled 
in  the  United  States.  First,  Adolph  B.  Benson’s  scholarly  “John 
Lindmark:  Versatile  Swedish  Immigrant  in  New  York”  (pp. 
5-22)  presents  an  account  of  a  man  whose  most  interesting  ac¬ 
complishment,  to  us  of  today,  was  the  preparation  (in  1857)  of 
an  unpublished  and  in  fact  uncompleted  manuscript  in  which  he 
set  down  his  ideas  (to  be  sure,  “often  of  a  relatively  liberal,  not 
to  say  radical,  socialistic  character”)  about  a  “Wedding  of  the 
World”  involving  a  world  organization  with  a  “World  Congress,” 
to  insure  permanent  peace  and  universal  welfare.  An  impor¬ 
tant  feature  is  that  all  persons  essential  to  the  operation  of  this 
league  of  nations  should  have  to  be  able  to  speak  a  universal 
language — one  unlike  any  existing  language — the  general 
characteristics  and  some  details  of  which  were  worked  out  and 
described  by  this  “erstwhile  sailmaker,  grocer,  jeweler,  perfumer, 
and  brushmaker.”  During  the  Civil  War,  in  1863,  Mr.  Lindmark 
sent  to  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Navy  plans  of  an  ironclad 
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vessel,  with  “Batteries  all  around,”  a  combination  transport- 
and-landing  craft  that  could  proceed  within  four  hundred  feet 
of  the  shore.  The  inventor’s  plan  was  rejected.  Mr.  Lindmark 
“was  probably  the  first  Swedish-American  to  write  and  publish 
anything  in  the  fictional  genre.  In  1832  ...  [he  had]  published 
in  one  volume  two  stories,  called  The  Vigilant  Farmers,  a  Western 
Tale,  and  The  Magic  Stone,  an  Eastern  Tale.”  This  book  was 
“published  by  the  author.”  Professor  Benson  adds:  “As  might 
be  foreseen,  neither  story  is  a  masterpiece,  especially  in  form  and 
construction,  but  both  tales  are  reasonably  interesting.  The 
Magic  Stone  particularly  so.”  John  Lindmark  was  born  in 
Sweden  in  1792.  About  1818,  “now  presumably  an  American 
citizen  ...  he  married  Mrs.  John  Anderson  (nee  Elizabeth 
Schuyler)  of  the  well-known  and  prominent  Schuyler  family, 
one  of  whom  had  married  Alexander  Hamilton.”  He  died  in  1868. 

Then,  after  reading  Paul  H.  Elmen’s  “The  Bell  that  Hung  in 
a  Dream”  (pp.  23-25),  which  treats  of  the  Reverend  Eric  Bjork 
(co.  1700)  and  Svante  Lofgren’s  “The  Early  Swedish  Settle¬ 
ments  of  Washington”  (pp.  26-30),  which  names  the  earliest 
settlers  of  the  various  parts  of  this  state,  we  come  to  “The 
Swedes  of  Oregon”  (pp.  31-60),  by  William  Carlson  Smith.  In 
this  we  learn  both  about  earlier  and  later  settlers  and  their 
distribution  over  the  state.  We  are  also  informed  about  their 
occupations,  social  and  benefit  organizations,  churches,  political 
affiliations,  political  activities,  music  (choral  societies),  news¬ 
paper  publishing,  and  special  celebrations.  Particular  attention 
is  given  to  the  contributions  the  Swedes  have  made  to  the  life 
of  Portland.  All  of  this  is  excellently  related. 

Eleanor  E.  Torell  has  written  (pp.  61-75)  on  an  interesting 
theme:  “Family  Changes  in  Three  Generations  of  Swedes” — her 
first  generation  being  composed  of  country  folk,  the  second  and 
third  consisting  of  persons  transplanted  to  a  district  on  Chicago’s 
northwest  side,  where  they  live  in  a  community  made  up  mainly 
of  Swedish  immigrants  and  their  descendants.  The  manner  of 
living  of  each  generation  is  described,  with  emphasis  on  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place.  The  author  indicates  her  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  fact  that  some  of  these  are  due  to  “the  changing 
American  social  scene.”  We  have  here  an  able  presentation  of 
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a  metamorphosis  similar  to  that  in  which  most  of  our  readers 
have  shared. 

The  series  of  articles  ends  with  Thorsten  Kalijarvi’s  “The 
Stone-cutters  of  Concord,  New  Hampshire”  (pp.  76-84)  and 
Clifford  and  Marguerite  Wieden’s  “The  Beginnings  of  a  New 
Sweden  in  Maine”  (pp.  85-96),  which  is  the  story  of  a  group  of 
settlers  who  arrived  from  Sweden  from  1870  on  and  who  out  of 
the  wild  virgin  forest  built  a  successful  agricultural  colony  in 
the  northernmost  county  of  Maine. 

Axel  Louis  Elmquist 
The  University  of  Nebraska 


NORTH  PARK  COLLEGE 
announces  its 

FOURTH  ANNUAL 
SUMMER  SCHOOL  FOR 
SWEDISH  STUDIES 
Eight  Weeks 

June  28  to  August  20,  1948 

Classes  for  Beginning,  Intermediate,  and  Advanced  Students 
Emphasis  on  the  Spoken  Language 
Lectures  on  Modern  Sweden  and  Swedish  Culture 
Room  and  Board  on  Campus 

Send  for  bulletin  and  detailed  information 
North  Park  College,  3225  Foster  Avenue,  Chicago  25,  Illinois 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  SWEDISH 

FOURTH  ANNUAL  SESSION 
JUNE  14  TO  AUGUST  6,  1948 

Sponsored  by  the  Institute  of  Swedish  Culture 

Modern  intensive  methods  with  emphasis  on  developing  skill 
in  speaking  and  writing — Attractive  campus — Spacious  accom¬ 
modations — Quiet  surroundings — Friendly  atmosphere — Ex¬ 
perienced  American  and  native  teachers — Nine  college  credits. 

For  information  in  more  detail  write 

ARTHUR  WALD 

DIRECTOR,  AUGUSTANA  SCHOOL  OF  SWEDISH 
ROCK  ISLAND,  ILL 


STOCKHOLM  ARRIVES 
ON  MAIDEN  VOYAGE 

A  trip  on  the  Stockholm,  newest  addition  to  the  Swed* 
ish  American  Line,  is  an  experience  you’ll  long  re¬ 
member. 

Built  for  comfort  and  leisurely  travel,  the  new  liner 
offers  superb  food  and  faultless  service. 

The  Stockholm  alternates  with  the  famous  Gripshotm 
in  a  dependable  schedule  between  New  York  and 
Gothenburg,  Sweden,  leaving  each  port  approximately 
every  other  week. 

Ample  space  is  available  after  August  13  through 
December. 

For  reservations,  see  your  travel  agent.  His  expert 
service  and  advice  are  yours  at  no  extra  cost. 


SWEDISH  AMERICAN  LINE 

636  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  20,  N.Y. 


The  White  Vildng  Fleet 


OfBces  or  agencies  in  all  leading  cities. 


OEORUS  BANTA  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  MENA6HA,  WISCONSIN 
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